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THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 


Ts published every Friday, at Salem, Colum- 
biana Co., Ohio, by the Executive Committee 
of the Western Anti-Siavery Society ; 
and is the only paper in the Great West 
which advocates secession from pro-slavery 
governments and pro-slavery church organi- 
zations, It is Edited by Bensamen S.and J. 
Exszasernu Jones; and while urging upon the 
people the duty of holding ** No union with 
Slaveholders,”’ either in Church or State, as 
the only consistent position an Abolitionist 
can occupy and as the best means for the de- 
struction of slavery; it will, so far as its lim- 
its permit, give a history of the daily progress 
of the anti-slavery cause—exhibit the policy 
and prem of slaveholders, ane Sx facts and 
arguments endeavor to incrense the Zeal and 
activity of every true loverof Freedom. In 
addition to its anti-slavery matter, it will 
contain general news, choice extracts, moral 
tales, &e. Itis to be hoped thatall the friends 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the 
advocates of the Disunion movement, will do 
what they can to aid in the support of the 
paper, by extending its circulation. You 
who live in the West should sustain the pa- 

er that is published in your midst. The 

ugle is prifted on an imperial sheet, and 
subscribers may take their choice of the fol- 
lowing 

TERMS. 

$1,50 per annum, if paid within the first 6 
months of the subscriber's year. 

If paid before three months of the year has 
expired, a deduction of 25 cents will be made, 
reducing the price to $1,25. 

If payment be made in advance, or on the 
receipt of the first number, 50 cents will be 
deducted, making the subseription but $1. 

To any person wishing to examine the cha- 
racter of the paper, it will be furnished 6 
months, for 50 cents in advance to al! oth- 
ers 75 cents will be charged. 

<> No deviation from these terms. 

0277 We occasionally send numbers to 
those who are not subscribers, but who are 
believed to be interested in the dissemination 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they 
will either subscribe themselves, or gse their 
influence to extend its circulatien among their 
friends. 

(<p> Communications intended for inser- 
tion to be addressed to the Editors. All oth- 
ers to the Publishing Agent, James Bannasy. 





Ameriean Slavery. 


That which is morally wrong cau never be palit- 
ically right,—Charles dames fox, 

We must try the cliaracter of Slavery, and 
duty in regard to it, as we should try any 
other question of character-and daty. ‘To 
judge justly of the character of anything, we 
must know what it does. Z'hat which is 
good, dues good; and that which is evil, evil. 
And as to duty, God’s designs indieate his 
claims. That which accomplishes the man- 
ifest design of God is right, that which coun- 
teracts it wrong. Whatever, in its proper 
tendency and general effect, produces, se- 
cures or extends human welfare is according 


to the will of Gcd, and is good; and gur 4u- ! 


ty is to favor and promote, according jy our 
wy that which God favors and promotes 

y the general law of lis providerce. On 
the other hand, whatever, in its proper ten- 
dency and general effect destroys, abridges, 
or ;enders insecure human welfare, is oppo- 
sed to God's will, and is evil. And as what- 
ever accords with the will of God, in any 


liability to such ruin and vacuity, by arbitra- 
ry power of a fellow mortal, be right and 
good—the manifest design of God in the for- 
mation and endowments of a MaN a being not 
only mortal, but immorran? Can that be 
tight and good, be true to God and just to 
man, which, for no crime against Heaven, no 
offence to earth but the helpless, unmoral co- 
lor of the skin—perhaps an undistinguisha- 
ble and only presamed shade—dooms a sin- 
gle individual of our species to such a com- 
bination of outrages on his being !—which 
takes even one brother of our family to lop and 
sear, to kill and bury his manhood t—which, 
defacing the image wherein he was created, 
sinks brim as near brutality as can make him 
that contradiction to nature, a profitable, con: 
tented Slave, and then proves, by the depth 
of his forced degradation, his incapacity to 
be a man—his doom of God to be a Slave? 

And if such ruin, or the exposure to such 
ryin of but one man, of but one brother, is not 
right, is displeasing to God, then how wrong, 
how cffensive to Heaven must be that sys- 
tem which so crushes millions of human be- 
ings at once, and multiplies its millions of 
victims along the track of ages! What 
words can teil the inhumanity, the atrocity 
of that doctrine which, from exalted office, 
commends such a crime. tothe favor of Chris- 
tian nations, as the deliberate counsel and 
practical wisdom of a great and enlightened 
Christian Republic! What indignation trom 
all the world is not due to the government 
that puts forth its strength to protect and ex- 
tend such barbarity! Nature abhors it; the 
age repels it; and Christianity needs all her 
meekness to forgive it. 

But he who makes man his victim, sacrifi- 
ces himself. Our present subject cannot dis- 
pute this axiom, We must, then, look for 
the character of Slavery and the will of God 


self. If that which works evil to the’Slave 





against it and establish its delinqnency.— 


the Slave, let us now examine that which it 
infliets on the master, and decide whether that 
system accords with the will of God which 
works evil to all concerned. 


ly allowed, cherished and enlarged, which, 
giving nearly unlimited irtesponsible power 


cessities, to its imperious use and stern ex- 
cision of sympathy !—which, to maintain an 
adverse relation and make it either profitable 


main-spring, would neither be done nor be- 


good for him who uses it, which coercing la- 
bor and taking away its proper stimulus, 
makes it shifiless and thriftless, unprogres- 
sive in its meagre skill, and without motive 
or tendency to improvement by him whe 
yields his sweat for another's bread? Can 
that system help him who relics upon it, 
which tends te fis own inaction from want 
of motive to effurt, and which for the securi- 


makes even the most needful industry dis- 
reputable except fora Slave, and thus offers 
the tempting bounty of honor to idleness !— 
Can that system be fraught with blessings, 
or be Jess than a grievous curse, to its depen- 





manifestation of it, should be done and per- | 


sisted in, so whatever opposes that wil! should 
not be done, and, if done, should be abundon- 
ed. 

Can that, then, be right, be well-doing— 
can that obey God’s behest which makes a 
MAN @ SLAVE !—which dooms him and all his 
posterity, in limitless generations, to bondage? 
—to unrequited toil, through lifet—to the 
will of a despot, with no purpose of his own, 
and only another's to rule bis destiny from 
the cradle to the grave!—which makes fear 
the great motive of his life ?!—which forbids 
his interest in property, of every kind, ma- 
king the hope of to-morrow no object of to- 
day, or, if an object at all, one that the fear 
of another's arbiwary and copsinnss will 
makes next to none '—which allows him no 
country in whose government he can hope 
for protection—none whose government, as 
judicially construed, is not his sworn foe ?— 
which denies him, in childhood, manhood 
and old age, a voluntary home, and whatev- 
er that full word imports*’—which euts him 
off from niage at his birth?—which robs 
him of the fixed necessities of his social na- 
ture, abrogating domestic relations, and for- 
bidding the comfort and solace of wife or 
children, whatever may betide him in this 
rugged world !—which makes the body lia- 
ble, without distinction of sex, to the resist- 
less, questionless inflictions of a master’s or 
an overseer’s whims and cu!tivated passions? 
—which famishes the soul, seeking to keep 
the mind ever vacant of its proper nourish- 
ment, and to hold its dd} or 
but a step, the shortest possible irom the 
brute ?!—which takes from him the common- 
est motives to virtue, and rears on the whole 
foundation of his mature urgent and lasting 
incentives to vice!—which makes him sus- 

cted by, and suspicious of, those for whom 
ne is daily driven to toil, and on whom, for 
his coarse allowance of provender, he every 
day depends !—which tempts him to prowl- 
ing stealth, and to pilfer, as a virtue when 
not detected, from his master’s store, the 
earnings of his own unpaid toil !—which in- 
cites him to acquire the longed-for boon of 
freedom by ventating through merciless 

or to vindicate his right to it by the 
byoadest seal of blood 1—which represses the 
upward aspirings of his nature for immortali- 
ty, making a sengnal world the sphere and 
boundary of his vision?—which keeps from 
hie hands 
reluctant, 





the Word of Life, yields to him a 

wncertain, unspiritual sabbath, and 

all bGt wholly leaves him without hope and 
without joy in the world? 

Can that reined empty condition, or the 


dent, which, while it abridges industry and 
her rich rewards, nor less abridges mind, the 
richest capital of mant—which makes gen- 


eral education so difficult as to be next to | 


impossible and practically hopeless !—which, 
by the migh.y impotence of idleness and ig- 
norance, seals up vast resources of nature, 
stints the useful and the’ liberal arts, locks 
up navigation and commerce with the rigor 
of a ceaseless blockade, and thus brands its 
own forehead with the deep impress of sin, 
while pertinaciously unconscious of the 
guilt? Cen that system ask the smile of 
Heaven or man, which most unkindly frowns 
on the very earth God made good for man? 


—that system which, in addition to the oth- | 


er evil it does and the other goud it both hin- 
ders and cestroys, settle down on a soil made 
exuberant by ages of fertilization, and with 
rapid zeal converts it to a desolate waste, 
compelling its owner to forsake it for his 
life, though, before Slavery had wrought it 
sterile, it bloomed ard teemed with the as- 
surance of perpetual plenty ? 
fill the law of God and claim the reward of 
well-doing, which, abrogating chastity in 
the Slave, invites impurity in the master, 
and records the fact in the faces of so many 
of his own progeny doomed for the mother’s 
skin to Slavery in all their generations ?— 
Can that be Heaven's gift and man’s gain, 
which not only hinders property, but renders 
every species of it insecure !—which perils 
life, and most breeds danger where safety is 
most coveted !—which, when it lies down to 
sleep on its lordly couch, invokes the pro- 
tection of the pistol and the bowie knife !— 
which gnards the city from midnight fire by 
a military patrole and which mekes one half 
of all the people safe, if safe at all, only by 
keeping the one part armed and the other 
weaponless, lest the impatient epirit of liber- 
ty ussert its fixed prerogative by the terrors 
of indiscriminate slaughter!—AHev. George 
Alien. 


Tue Peorie or tue Istumus.—A return- 
ing traveller from Panama says: * The hon- 
esty of the natives is proverbial. Bales, 
boxes, trunks, and packages of specie are 
left at the mercy of the poor, half-naked na- 
tives, and a robbery by them, has never been 
known."’ The Salem Gazette suggests that 
** perhaps these nalives might be induced to 
send a few missionaries to the United States, 
where they might perform a great work in 
bringing honesty into fashion.” 


—— 





(co It is calculated in England that for 
three miles on either side of a rail road the 
agricultural lands have advanced ten dollars 
an acre since the ironavenues to market have 





becn made, 





respecting it, beyond, as well as within, it- | 


works evil to the master also, then are there | 
two witnesses cited by Providence to testify | 


Keeping in memory, then, the injury done to | 


Can, then, that system be good for him | 
who is concerned in it, and therefore be wise- | 


over a fellow man, body and soul, for life, | 
makes it necessary, for him who is so con-| 
cerned, to be educated to its strenuous ne- | 


or safe, conpels him to exact by fear as its | 


gan?—Can that system, parcel or part, be | 


ty of Ssiavery by the degradation of the Slave, | 


Can that ful- | 


Slavery not a Moral Evil. 
| So, at least, affirmed Mr. Atkinson, of Va., 


| ina recent speech in the National House of 
| Representatives. Listen to him: 


But the honorable gentleman from New 
York, in his second proposition, affirms *that 
slavery is a great political, social, and moral 
evil; in direct conflict with the fundamental 
principles of this Government; opposed to 
its growth, prosperity, and future welfare.” 
Let us look fora moment at this branch of 
the subject. J presume the gentleman was 
never a slaveholder—has never been much, if 
atall, in the slave States, and, in his can- 





must. 
knows nothing of the workings of that insti- 
tution upon the moral, social, or political con- 
dition of society where it exists. 
| Task the honorable gentlemen, and those 
| who think with him, to go with me into the 
| families of the South, where you will find 
black slaves, but no while slaves. What do 
| you see? A farmer, the owner of five, ter, 
| twenty, or may be an hundred negro slaves ; 
| they are well fed, wéll clothed; when in 
| good health, they are employed chiefly in ag- 
riculture; not confined to the hot rooms of a 
northern manufactory, but breathing a heal- 
| thy, salubrious atmosphere; not compelled 
| to work at inclement seasons; and when the 
| sun sets in the west to closethe day, you will 
see the happy, cheerful negro retire to his 
comfortable house with a light heart, partake 
of his night's meal, and if a wife and chil- 
dren, inthe family of his master or his neigh- 
bor, he spends the cheerful eve with them. 
If he is sick, he is not thrust from this mas- 
| ter, denied the co:nmon comforts of life, and 
permitted, like some poor wretch and pauper, 
| to suffer with all the ills to which man is 
subject; but he is supplied with a physician, 
' nourishment, and attendance; and when he 
recovers from the bed of sickness, he has no 
bills to pay—no home, no employment to 
seek. 

Sir, I wish the gentleman could visit my 
native State—that proud old Commonwealth, 
God bless her—enjoy the hospitality of her 
citizens—go to their places of worship, and 
see the well-dressed negroes marching up 
to the altar to pay their devotions to the liv- 
ing God; to see the mistress and her chil- 
dren readirg to their menials the Bible, ‘he 
Book of Life, and teaching the young blacks 
their catechism, and responsibility to their 
Creator. Think you, sis, you or the honora- 
ble member from the empire State would find 
in all this a social and moral evil? No, sir; 
you gentlemen who have had no experience 
in this matter, know nothing of our domestic 
servitude, You can no more see the truth 
respecting it, than can a blind man distin- 
guish colors, or admire the beauties of the 
| rainbow. Our slaves are instructed in reli- 
| gious exercises, and. ty many instances, hou- 

ses are erected on the farms for public wor- 
ship- and ministers of the gospel paid, by the 
| year, for their pastoral services to the blacks. 
How, then, sir, can slavery, such as that | 
have described, and which I know to exist, 
be a moral or social evil? 


| 
| 


| 
| 


} rT ‘ , 
(¢y> The following capital letter which we 


find ina late number of the Liberator, will 
surprise nobody who knows its author, tho’ 
| the act which it records is one which few 
| would have the moral courage to commit.— 
| There is sometimes a power in the simple 
} course of a genuine Come-outer which is 
worth all the protests that were ever made: 


Letter from Francis Jackson. 


| 

} 

To the Secretary of the Massachusetts Charita- 
ble Mechanic Assuciation, 


Sin :—Itis well known that, for a long 
time, the Association entertained the project 
of building a hall for its use, as a place for 
holding its ineetings, and transacting its bu- 
siness. 

With this view, land was purchased, and 
the long desired object seemed about to be 
realized, when a sudden and remarkable 
change occurred; the building of the hall 
was abandoned, and it was decided to erect 
a hotel. 

This has been done, and the spacious Re- 
vere House was built, and is now owned by 
the Massachusetts Charitable Association. 

At the opening of this house as a hotel, 
the members of this Association, with their 
families, assembled to view the establishment 
and partake of a collation. 

On this festive occasion, the President of 
the Association, in an address to the assem- 
bled company, is reported to have said * this 
is to be a temperance house—there is to be 
no bar—nothing will be allowed within its 
walls injurious to the public morals, or offen- 
' sive to good taste.’ Nor on this occasion 

were any intoxicating drinks seen or served, 
but the grateful spectacle was presented of 
| this association of upwards of 700 members, 
| by word and deed, thus publicly entering 
| their emphatic protest against the demorali- 
sing traffic in alcohol. But how has this 
| voluntary pledge been redeemed? Let the 
facts answer. 
| ‘The House has been leased for ten years, 
without any prohibition against the sale of 
intoxicating drinks, and it is now a matter of 
common notoriety, that the whole fund of the 
' Association, npwards of 50,000 dollars, the 
savings and accumulations of more than half 
a century, are invested in a ram tavern. 
Yes—we are now, as a society, receiving 
pecuniary consideration for this iniquitcus 
traffic, and through the officers or agents of 
the Association, have agreed to do so for ten 
yeara. 
We have thus, in our associate capacity, 
done that which, as individuals, a large por- 
tion of the members would on no considera- 
tion consept to do; and we can claim no oth- 
| er excuse, and offer no better reason for our 
| act, than can the oWners of the tippling cel- 
| lars in Broad and Ann streets ; to wit: ‘it 
| puts money in oor purse.” Towards that 
| portion of the Association who feel that the 

traffic in alcohol inflicts serious injury upon 
, society, and that all its influences are demo- 






















ralizinggthis use of the common funds is 
highly @Bjust, inasmuch as the associate act 
is in dip@et opposition to their deepest con- 
victiong@nd most cherished principles—they 
are pl by it ina false position; and while 


on the ome hand as individuals, their labor 
and hop@s are devoted -to the cause of tem- 
perancé, On the other, in their associate ca- 
pacity, they are pandering to the traffic in 
alcohol, ahd receiving the weges of that ini- 

quity. © ~ 
For a 
them to 
in 
















t that can be shown, it subjects 
alternative of becoming partici- 
ps ng doing, or compels them to 
wi the Association; either way a 
ha yt to say insult, to which, in com- 

tes should 


For these reasons, I withdraw from the 
Association; with which I have been con- 
nected for more than a third of a century, 
and request that my name may be stricken 
from the roll of its members. 

Repectfully, 
FRANCIS JACKSON, 

Boston, Dec. 16, 1848. 


Imposture Exvosep.—There appear- 
ed, about two months since, inthe Libe- 
aior a statement headed ‘Beware of New 
Orleans!’ and signed ‘John Callis’ and 
‘Charlotte Callis.” lis purport was that 
the said John and Charloue shipped, in 
May 1847, the first as cook, and the sec- 
ond as stewardness, on board the schoo- 
ner ‘Comet,’ at Baltimore, John Frisby, 
master, bound for ‘Tampico and New 
Orleans; that on the arrival of the ves- 
sel atthe later port they were arrested 
by the proper authorities, and afier the 
usual preliminaries placed in the chain- 
gang, chained together, where they con- 
tinued for some months; that in March 
1848 the man—John Callis—was recog- 
nized by Licmtenant Carpemer of the U- 
nited Staves Navy, under whom he had 
served on the Pacific Stayon, in the frig- 
ate Constitution, in 1838; and that 
through the efforts of this gentleman both 
Callis and his wife‘ were released and 
permitted to return to the North. It is 
further stated that the inability of the 
parties 10 liquidate their jail fees led to 
some delay, but they at length shipped 
on board a vessel which made a voyage 
to Europe and returned to New Orleans, 
where, afier being deprived of alt their 
wages to satisfy their jail fees, they ob- 
tained.a passage for Boston, 

This whole story is, no doubt, a fabri- 
cation. There is no licutenant in the U. 
8. N. by the name of Carpenter, but we 
learn frém Capt. Carpenter (who is no 
doubt referred to that he knows no man 
by the name of Callis—that he was not 
in N. Orleans in March 1848, but at that 
time was stationed at Norfolk—that he 
was not in the Constitution in 1838—and 
that when he has served on board that 
vessel that there was no person of the 
name of Callis among ber people. The 
man who has taken this name has prob- 
ably been in New Orleans, and has ser- 
ved under Captain Carpenter, perhaps, 
in the Constitution, under a different 
name, but further jhan that we do not be- 
lieve his story aibaide a word of truth. 
lt was first told in Boston, where, as there 
was nothing improbable in it, it obtained 
credit, and the narrator some money.— 
He then came to New York and met with 
the same success. He also pretended to 
be in possession of a large amount of 
property in this city, which he was de- 
sirous that some careful friend should 
sell for him, and reinvest the proceeds. 


TIE LAST DAY AND NIGHT OF CON. 
GRESS. . 


Our report of the doings of the Thirtieth 
Congress during the last twenty-four hours 
of its existence, though lengthy, is in some 
oe ge rather blind, A are obliged to 
give the account as the Tel. h brings it 
to us.” ‘The main features ltd wiecseiags 
are, in the Senate, the bill passed for the 
Coinage of Gold Dollars and Double Eagles; 
the defeat of the House amendments to con- 
fine the appointmént of Surveyors of the 
Line Parevege the United States and Mexico 












to the Topographical Corps; the passage of 
a bill introduced by Mr. Breese Sriding for 
the translation and plblicationof the S 

the time of the eaty; ssing the Hov 


bill providing for taking next Census; the 
passage of the Home Department bill, after 
a very animated opposition, by 31 to 25; the 
recession frdin its Cherokee amendment to 
the Civil; the killing of the Branch Mint in 
New York by the operation of the rules on 
Mr. Sturgeon’s objettion ; the passage of the 
General Appropriation bill, after a long con- 
test with the House to fix and finally taki 
back Mr. Walker's amendment; and last an 
most shameful of all the scandalous exhibi- 
tion of a persona! recontre between Mr. Ca- 
meron of Penn., and Foote of Miss.—a fami- 
ly quarrel, indeed, hut one which must inflict 
deep humiliation upon the whole people.— 
We had hoped that 8uch ruffian exhibitions 
might be confined to the other wing of the 
Capitol at least, where they were not long 
since an almost weell occurence. 

In the House, the New York Mint bill 
was passed, to no purpose, however; the 
Naval Appropriation bill went slightly a- 
mended; the amendment to fix the 10th of 
March for the day of effect of the Minesota 
bill was receded from, and the appointment 
of all officers under the bill placed at Mr. 
Polk’s discretion by a vote of 105 to 70; the 
District Slave Trade was shoved by with 
scarce a recognition; the Walker amendment 
to the General Appropriation bill was dis-- 
agreed to, 110 to 104; concurring with Sen- 
ate to establish a Board for Mexican Claims; 
Extra Compensation to Clerks, &c. went 
through with 9 rosh; a hundred conflicting 
motions were made; a fight al-la-Foote was 
got up between Messrs. Root, Giddings, 
Meade and others, and finally, at 6 3-4 Sun- 
day morning, the XXXth Congress came to 
a stormy end.—Cur. N. ¥. Tribune. 


Our Country---Its Extent. 


The following table compiled by the New 
York Herald, presents at a glance the extent 
of our whole country, the area of free and 
slave States, and its comparative extent with 
that of all Burope: — - - . 


AREA OF SQUARE MILES. 














Such property we find dyes not exist, and 
Callis, who left at this office his address, 
both at his residence and at a store where 
he said, he had procured work, is not to 
be found. 
these places. We do not hesitate there- 
fore to denouncee him as an impostor, 
and state our reasons for thinking so, 
and the main points of the story he tells 
that the public may be on its guard.—A. 
S. Standard. 


Tne Drayron Case.—The Washington 
correspondent of the New York Evangelist, 
writing under date of Feb. 22, says: 

The Circuit Court, Judge Cranch presi- 
ding, have reversed the decision of Judge 
Crawford in the Court below, which, in the 
ease of Drayton, adjudged him to be guilty 
of larceny, and would have subjected the 
slave abductors to a long period of confine- 
ment in the Penitentiary. The Court below 
had ruled that to constitute the crime of Jar- 
cency the jury must believe that the prisoner 
feloniously took and carried away the slaves 
with intent to defraud the owners thereof ;— 
that it was not necessary for them to believe 
he intended to convert the slaves to his own 


use, but that any dishonest gain, profit or re- | 


muneration resulting to him from thus taking 
the property, was sufficient. From this de- 
cision an appeal was taken, and the Circuit 
Court in overruling it, laid down the law that 
the jury must believe that the prisoner in- 
tended to convert the slaves to his own use, 
otherwise his taking them under whatever 
circumstances, was not larceny. A gentle- 
man here rematked, that **the effect of this 
decision is, that persons may carry off slaves 
with impunity, it being impossible to prove 
what the party taking them intended to do 
with them.”’ Hence the insecarity of this 
species of property, and its consequent de- 
preciation. It is said that the District At- 
lorney will proceed against Drayton at the 
next Criminal Court upon a charge of trans- 


porting slaves, and aiding them to escape.— 
This, } think, is not a saectagoay | offence, 
the penalty being confinement in the jail.” 


7 


He is not known at either of | 


Free States, 454,430 
Slave States, excluding Texas, 610,798 
Texas, including the Territory of 
which the * Four States’ are to 
be made, and all her claims to 
date, 825,520 
District of Columbia, 50 
‘Territory east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, 991,435 
Oregon, 341,463 
California, 448,691 
New Mexico, excluding the part 
claimed by ‘Texas, 77,387 
Total square miles, 3,252,684 
Area of the Russian Empire in 
Europe, 2,011,809 
Area of all the rest of Europe, 1,683,191 
Total square miles, 3,725,000 
Actual area of Texas proper, 148,569 
Extent claimed between the Nue- 
ces and Rio Grande, 52,018 
Extent claimed north of El Paso 
and Rio Ensenado, 124,733 
To which she has no shadow of 
title, 124,33 
Total square miles, 325,529 
| Length of Atlantic Coast to St. 
Mary’s river, miles, 1,450 
| Length from St. Mary's to Cape 
Sable, 450 
| Length of Gulf Coast from Sa- 
bine to Rio Grande, 300 


Tota! miles, Atlantic and Gulf Coast, 3,400 


0<7> The distribution of the Cabinet offi- 
cers is not in the best possible order. Del- 
aware, Maryland and Vir inia have each a 
member of the Cabinet. Wh wasa Cab- 
| inet appointment given to Virginia? She 
was not entitled to one upon any considera- 
tion unless it was this: thata man should be 
j at the Capital to attend to the interests of this 
mother of pauper states, ** whose treasures 
are in her graveyards,” ‘The money drawn 
| from the Treasury of the United States by 
| oflice-seekers who are from Virginia, and the 
| twenty millions received annually for her 
| * slave crop,”’ supports the people of * the 
| Old Dominion.” What a way to live.— 
| Traly did Randolph say that he expected 
| the time would come when slaves would ad- 
| vertise for runaway masters. Most of them 
| are too lazy to ran away.—True Democrat. 


| Crime ix Lonpon.—In London there’are 
| 12,000 children regularly under training for 
crime, 30,000 thieves, 6,000 receivers of sto- 
len goods, 23,000 picked op in a state of 
drunkenness, 50.000 habitual gin drinkers, 
| and 150,000 persons of both sexes leading an 
abandoned life. 


| Decmevty Coor.—The editor of the N. 
| York Mirror, a ‘Taylor paper, writing from 
Washington to his paper, says: 

“ An unknown cortespondent, who writes 
from Washington a letter, which appears in 
Monday's Mirrot, recommends the sending 
of Mr. Clay to France, and enforces the pro- 

osition with some very good arguments.— 

e New Orleans papers I notice, are ma- 
king the same suggestion. It is undoubted- 
ly true that @ large majority Z, the Whigs 
would rather see Mr. Clay in France than in 
Yhe Senate.” . 















































































































Mr. Benton.—They ¥ 
respondent of the 
American speaking ¢ 

“Tris now unders 
ton has abandoned his. 
ing California afier the 
Congress, and proposes te 
enterprise of more persc 
Within the last year a com 
been formed in Missouri 
election to the Senate afier 
tion of his presenttermy, and 

is political power. To 
fluence which he has 1c 
lect and o position, b 
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© 
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pate” Pref ames 
rag Aa 
~ upd 


ito 


ple upon a 

the public mind. ~ 
engross his particular 
less his views are m 
prepared to defend the 
anti-slavery proviso to the’ 
ries. A movement like this, 
up with the energy and 


Benton is capable of er ; 
fail to produce important al 
sults. It remains to be seen haps 
they will assume and whati hey 
will exert upon the organization of pare ) 
ties. a Se 
Darema preg e ne hg ot a ; 
ess says that ploma' ah 
Tits ‘Buates, at one nabs 7 ov a 
of Europe, said to be Al 
at Stockholm. ‘The American © P Af 
fairs at Stockholm is Henry D. Ellsworth, of - 
Conn. ors Fag , 
O¢- It costs as much to of 
New York in one year wah. denen oe 
State of Pennsylvania for six. ‘The % 
ier says there are sixteen States in the 
which could have their aggregate expenses 
aid fevice over by what it costs to govern ~_ 
that single city. 9: 
: . peel 7m 
Q<p The forty-sixth anniversary of Hay- 
great 






tien Independence was celebra = i 
pomp and parade on the first of » On 
the day previous, the civil and * gal 


4 


tionaries of dhe Republic, the 4 
dy, and the Representatives of Foreign 
fers, had presented their 
President; and early on the 
first, al] these, with the various 
zations, and the citizens, escorted b 
troops in garrison, surrounded the 
mounted upon the altar of the 
the General of Division, Dufresne, 
General, reminded them how, 
ago, they tad ees in the face of 
ven, their liberty a d y 
at the cost yp a } most pr 
blood; that they had then sworn fo 
live free and independent, and thats 
ceeding year they had met a8 then, om 
anniversary, to renew the oath 5. 
ther that they were removed from’ the 
solemnity, the stronger grew the 
independence, the firmer and more 
resolve to preserve their nationali 
was by union they had secured an 
position among the nations of the 
union was their yep wu aod 
God, the protector of alb righteous 
preserve Hayti at peace with herself 
civilized nations. ‘The whole oy oe 
the prayer, and proceeded to the 
unite in the velebration of the * Z'e 
damus.’ 

Important Case.—A case has been in- 
stituted in the United States Court in 
Galveston, of great interest and public 
importance. A citizen of Louisiana has 
sued a citizen of the county of Santa Fe, 
us a cttizen of the stateof Texas. 
defendant has pleaded, in abatement of 
the suit, that Santa Fe forms no part 
of the state of Texas—that up to the 
late treaty of peage between the United 
States and Mexico, Santa Fe wasa 
of the Republic of Mexico, and that by — 
said treaty it was ceded to the United NS 
States, and now constitutes a part of its 
territory, and is therefore out of the j 
risdiction of the state of Texas.» To 
plea the plaintiff has demurred, and as- 
signed for reasons: that sinee the revolu- 
tion of Texas, and the act of 1836, defi- 
ning its limits—the joint revolutions of 
annexation, and the proceedings in excu- 
tion thereof, and tlte late a peace, 
fixing the limits of the U States be- 
yond the boundary of Texas, the Gov- 








_s 
ee 
a 


ernmem of the United Simtes and the 
world are es 1 the 
right of Texas to the county Fe. . ‘ofall 
Thus is this great question to 4 
the national tribunals for decision. We , : 
understand it will be argued immediate- ; 
ly, and decided ina week or two, and ta- 
ken tothe Supreme Court at W 
for revision, however it may be det 
ed here: —Galve ston Civilian. 
Conscientious Juey.—Lawrence . Allman 
was convicted in Clearfield county, last 


week, + ao in > first 

ury, on finding themselves to 

ot AP a Bible, and read and prayed ae. 

nately until they had made up — 
told 


This is different from the practice 
in this quarter, where are 

are governed only by the law end. 
and that a doubt must result to. 
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MMiisvi'ic 

in OF Alabama. 

Miner of Feb. 17, we pub> 

lener recenily addressed by ' 
of At 


abama, to the 
hat State, in which he 


| 


Examiner. | ng rapid improvemenis in moral, inellec- , oppression,” and before you, 


tual and political scienee as any other’ 
portion of the laboring clase in the state, 
by maintaining churches, schools, tem- 
perance and beneficial societies. giving 
support tothe general diffusion of know!l- | 


_~. 


AVERY BUGLE, SALEM, O. 


houn—ealling these mon good christians— | 


pert: ; and, at the same time, giving directions to 
7 a a ae was 1 eee the parents to train up their children in the | 
Yong of this right “are and of right onght to|nurtare and admonitions of the Lord? Yet | 
be free and independent.” This day I re- ‘these very churches are this day guilty of | 
novace all claim to human souls; which jas- ;);, thing! They are offering for gold the ve- | 


fellow citi- 
zens, who have professed to thig world that 






_ edge by coniribuiing to support the press 


© be indispensable to the wel- 
fare of Alabama that some restrictions 
“shall be laid on the immigration of slaves. 
, _ He shows very conclusively, ghat there; 
© | =... Bre 10 many slaves in the State already, 

: ~o! 
















































further importation will increase 
which is already sorely felt. His 
je most remarkable pro- 
“we have laicly seen, and 
olmet with any particular at- 
meorabroad. Judge Hey- 
are informed, one of the 
influential citizens of the 
~ Hee was born end has always liv- 
‘South, and bis plan contem- 


ca 


} 


| 


security and profit of slave-la- | 
is, therefore, well qualified to | 


gf 
at there already exists in’! 
ashe “gem of an anti-slavery 
ao of those who are “weas 
with4 le of unproductipe la- 
emerge populous white 
forthe purpose of rade and 
” and those who look upon the 
their rivals in praduction. He 
at Mumbers arc added every day 
who lovg to sce slavery extirpa- 
Ahat, unless some ‘conservative 
» the time will come whea 
apis jnvested in that ‘species of prop- 
‘ will be prosirate ata blow, To a- 
any calamity of the kind, he propo- 


hereafier no more slaves shall, 
any pretext, be admitted into the 
ang that slave-holders engage in | 


other kinds of emerprise than those 
are accusiomed to. ‘He says the} 
Alabama is poorer now than she | 
© wagpfifieen years ago, notwithstanding | 
“Fat within‘ period she has expeaded 
: “ten millions of foreign capital | 
within the limits of the State, for which | 
y heavy debt now hangs over her people. | 
“resources for taxntion are — 
e@ day,” and her politica’ 
id h is “yielding to the rottenness of 
ape must finally reduce it to 
r.”% 
thinks that some porsons may 
» “* @eem such confessions “imprudent” a 
ms @ present time. What he says is true, 
40 some exient, of every other slave- 
community as well as of Ala- 
— ee We have no doubt that the “‘con- 
‘_ -“ “ptitutional indolence”’ of which he speaks 
| ©) gis Sexisting among the Alabama slave- 
( Will effyciually prevent the adop- | 
any great remedial plans. Emi- 
ho @ Hew country js the only | 





































aci 








en that slave-holders ever adopted | 
“> -teorid shomselves. of ovils of the kind | 
of which Judge Heydenicidt, complains. | 
: fy is not extended ‘beyond ins 
mits, the time will. come when | 
rétaedy will fail, and then there will | 
‘Bo aliérnative but emancipation or 
» The slave-holder will run away | 
eed his slaves, or tho slaves will be | 
© @manomiued apd ran away from hin. | 
Of be"Phe picture the Judge draws of Ala- | 
© Pama is traly melancholy. She is poor-| 
: “et how than she was fifteen years 9g0, | 
~~ newithstanding she contains within her 
2 millions of acres of uncultivated 
ab -of the finest quality, and, has “im- 
© “aense water power, coal, iron, ead, mare 
nitoy lumber and ,surpentine, 
‘and is well situated for commercial per- 
poses. And, yet, despite these great and 
numerous advantages, she ,is roirogra- 
ding at this carly period in her history! 















mandate of that omnipotent Avenger of Op- 
Pression who dasheih the nations to pieces 
as a potter's vessel, and ‘* LET THE OPPRESsS- 
ED GOFREE.”” 


newspapers periodicals, &e. 

Fourth. Because it is a right granted 
to foreigners of the same class who have 
been in the country from two to five | 
years, aud whose situations and prejudi- ges and enhances my patriotism. Assured, 
ces in favor of the land of their nativity by the Supreme Ruler of all, that righteous: | 
does'not permit them to be as well ac- | ness exalicth a nation, my love of country | 
quajnted with republican institutions as | impels me to cull on my fellow citizens to, 
we, the native born citizens of this state.  ¢@st off the works of darkness.and put on the, 

Fifth. Because it is conirary to the | 91°F of light. .L invite you toa holier con-, 


tice never sanctioned, and over which un- Savi h 4 “aes f 
in the expendimre of several thousand corrupted humanity sheds her sympathizing 'Y °2¥!0F Whom to-day they are professedly | 


' doliars annualty ihroughout the ste, for tear. O may my conntry bow to the high Worshipping. Inasmuch as ye do it unto, people, professing to be anti-slavery, will ac- ry man, 


one of the least of these my brethren, ye do 


Christianity, and of our common humanity, 
we ask the church to withdraw all support 
from the foul sin,—to refuse to fellowship 
slaveholders as christians ; for, if they may 
hold slaves and be ehristians, why desist, for 


| es: office of the Republic of twenty millions. 


genius and prosperity of any republican | 
country 10 oppress her own home born | 
sons, it being a law in the universal gov 
ernment of God, that he who doeth aj 
wrong to his neighbor shall receive an 


publicanism is based upon the Jaw of 
universgl suffrage, it is a violation of this 
law, and consequenily pernicious ta the 
fundamental principles of republican in- 
stitu’ 48 Jo withold a commor right) 
from any class or portion ofan unoffend- 
ing people. 

Siash. Beénuse it is unconstutional ; 
the framers of the constitution having 
pledged their honor, lives, and property 
never to submit to taxation without rep- | 
resentation, having carefully guarded | 
this right by an article prohibiting any 
state in the union from making it legal to 
disqualify any of her tax-paying citizens | 
for the exercise of the right to choose | 
their representatives,. 

Seventh. And lastly, we ask it froin a! 
full conviction that the improvements of 
the age, the philanthropy of the state, and 
the good sense of our rulers have ail 
looked forward for such a movement aud 
were only waiting for those most conccre 
ned. therein, to enter upon the measure, 
and it work would be accomplished.— 
All of which we most respecitully sub- 
mit to the wisdom, justice, and truthful- 
ness of your honorable body, and we 
shall most sinccrely pray, God save the 
commonwealth. 

Painceton. New Jersey. 


ofthe on the mosi interesting | eyil to himself, and inasmuch as true re- | justice, oppression, pride and covetousness, 


} 


From the Pa. Freeman. 
An Imaginary Seens. 

The day appointed for the recognition of 
the chief magistrate of the nation dawned on 
the City of Washington. With thrilling 
emotions the spectacle of inauguration was 
anticipated by the thousands of Columbia's 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| sons. The moments passed swiftly away, 


and the congregated multitude stood in the 
presence of * the conquering Hero” at the 
capital to witness bis initiation into the highs | 


The scene was vividly contemplated, with 
idolatrous admiration, as the climax of glory 
to the military chieftain! With these emo- | 
tions the object of their adulation had now | 
no sympathy. Celestinl light had beamed | 


| on his soul! The illuston of the honor which 


cometh from man was dispelled. To the 
propesal to swear eubjection to the constitu- 
tion of bis country, he demurred. After a 
solemn pause, he thus spake: Fellow Citi- 
zens; Alihongh my present position will 
present to you an anomaly of no ordinary 
character, itis a duty I owe to the King of , 
kings and Lord of lords, to my country and 
to mysell, lo speak out, plainly and frankly, 
“the words of truth and soberness.”” from 
some of the fair daughters of Colombia I 
have received a volume ‘of inestimable 
value.’ Its holy and blessed inspirations 
have opened vpon my mental visiona new 
world, on my existence a new era. ‘The 
vei! hag been removed by the angel of mer- 
ey, and the mizsor of trath has reflected on 
my astonished perception, the infatuation of 
my past estimate of the things whi¢h are 


| eternity of existence with powers and facu!- 


| ny inventions, among which may be reckon- 


flict than that presented by the field of hu-| 
Ynan agony and blocd and death. I invite | Nea a 
you to the victory of liberty. righteousness, °Y #8Pirations here ;—we ask its members to 
and love, over slavery, injustice, and hatred, | refuse to vote for Old Zack, or any other man- 
My prayer ascends, © that my conntry may | thief, for, by doing so, they give character 
be emancipated from the moral slavery of in| and respectability to slavery. In short, we 


more direlul to her interests than the oppos- |**¥ to them, eee. ae position in conse- 
ing armies of a world, ‘Then shall thy |quence of which you are in any way accessa- 
light break forth as the morning, and thine|ry to slavery; and for saying this, we are de- 
” 3 ” NY 

Sede te con aes rs ey jneunced as infidel disorganizers, and con- 
prosper; and every tangae Sehalt tiae jtemptuously exciuded from those houses 
against thee in judgment thou shalt condemn.| where he is professed!y worshipped who 
_— is the heritage of the servants of the said, “If ye love not your brother whom ye 
sane oa aes righteousness is of me saith... seen, how ean ye love God whom ye 

H. G. [have not seen?’ Would they not then ex- 


_— omemecsreerncenssmmen |C!t10¢ the Savior? They would say, of course, 
i. |‘* he is not the Son of God?” is he not the 

carpenter, the son of Joseph; and his moth- 

—— ——— er, and his brethret, are they not with us? 

Onaxceviter, March 4, 1849. | My friends, are you aw are that in support- 
Dean Epirons: ling the popular religion of the day, you are 
We are still plodding along and making Supporting a religion which, for the good of 
whatever of advancement we may in the good | the people, had better be supplanted by that 
cause of anti-slavery. By the way, we are lof the Koran? for, be it known, that in Ma- 
all good abolitionists here—none more 803! hometan countries, 
we pray that God in his own way will efleet | fainh of the Prophet, though the most abject 
the liberation of the slave, * while we siand | sve, is that moment (rec. How in Chris- 
with our arms akimbo right across the way lian America? Witness the laws of some 
he has already opened.” of the southern States: 
We believe in the sacredness of man—in 
him we recognize Divinity ; not lesa is he! 
than the temple of the Holy Ghost—made to 
* judge angels ""—a joint heir with Christ 19 ion. 
an heavenly inheritance—and destined to an} 


to be a christian is to arrive at the geme of 











he who embraces the 


“A profession of, 
and conversion to, the Christian religion is 
lawful for any slave, bnt shall never Le 
j considered as effecting bis or her emaneipa- 
* We demand of the church that it 
work for the liberation of the slave; its mem- 


‘ al ; bers answer, ** we have no right, wish, or in- 
ties affiliating him to the heavenly worlds.— | " Bn’ : 


Fearful, then, is the responsibility of him | 
who would erect of aught, a shrine on which 
the rights of many—most noble man—to éac- 
rifice! Fearful, then, the responsibility of| 
him who would abate a tittle of his god-giv-| 
en right to liberty and the pursuit of happi-, 
ness. But though man is thus sacred more| 
than aught else that God hath made directly, 
yet men in their wisdom have sought out ma- 


tention ’* so to do—* jt is not for the edifica- 
* to meddle with the mat- 
jter—**it belongs to Caesar, not to Christ "— 


tion of the church 
lit is their business to save soals, and while 
they are doing so in'the case of the Mahom- 
etan, the Prince of Tunis, Ahmed Bashaw 
Bey, under date of January 22nd, 1846, is- 
sues. his decree of universal emancipation 
“for the glory of God, and to distinguish man 
from ike brute creation”! And yet the Abo- 
litionist cannot get a meeting-house in Or- 
angeville in which to-lecture, beeause, for- 
sooth, le assumes to speak disrespectfully of 
achurch and government which compare so 
unfavorably with Mahometanism ! 


ed a remarkable combination’ of inanimate 
matter, even 80 coriously metamorphosed, 
tramtsmografied and arranged, that, by the 
help of a certain ceremony gone over by en 
individual who, more than probably is out of se 
his sphere, becomes too sacred for 2 dwelling Dewitt assame here to broach an opinion as 
for man, not to eny of God himself! More |"? ‘e wherefore of the fact that so few meet- 
of this after a little. ings-houses through the country can be ob- 
tained for abolition lectures. It is not that 
the people do not, in very many instances, 





On Teesday and Wednesday evenings of | 
last week, onr good friend, and the slaves’ | 
willing, cheerful and able advocate, N.N./} aaah 0 ' ee h 
‘ ‘ . » jthat they have not some misgivings as to the 
Selby. held meetings with us. We have in| ’ 7 : bt tag 
this place two instances of man’s inventive! : ply " 

. . |this subject, but it is to be accounted for in 
faculiies as above, and, by consequence, the - . 
. Z ha nlena | the power of the priesthood, and of education. 
tights of God's oppressed poor must be plead | 
ina small and ineotnmedions school-house. 


|The people have been tanght to look with 
. : : suspicion on whatever offers itself as good 
Well, thank God that we have this mneh—{°"*! : ‘ prwnsit al “Y : 
oe x Pb jthat does not come throngh the channe! of | 

the Savior had not where to lay his head.— } 


| 
, ‘ and They 
He came healing the sick, opening the pris- ¢ 


feel deeply on the subject of slavery, nor yet 


correctness of the position of the church on 





|the priesthood church. have 







* 


What a fearful commentary on the el- 
fects of slavery 


‘ nat seen-—which are eterna’. it jag teveal- 
on a Siate which Enjoys | ed the solemn trath. that the “things which | 


4 adelightful climaic and abounds in all 



















"ef? ahosesiniural resources from which the 

er w 4 ity of communities spring. 
rom ee Wesel shat to add any thing to this 
en « ewould be to marits effect. We 


be eal the: antention,of Kentuckians to the 
Condition of Alabaina, and invoke thei 
©) de be wise before it is ioo late, and to ex- 
bot» tirpate slavery before it lias uuerly ruin- 
© ‘ed ourproud Commonwoalil. 


t we) 





ao "Tho following petition has’ been quite ex- 
© “Pensively “circulated among the colored peo- 
~ ple of New Jersey. 
= To the Sendie and age of ¢ eewd 
oe of the State of New Jersey, at Trenton 
“assembled. * 


eee. 
—- 


. " W6 the undersigned, periionors of 
te Suits of New Jersey, boing free col- 








aes “S of the ‘above meniioucd 
A’ 4g for a long time ‘felt grieved 

. , by a provision fn the laws of 
Soe ‘diate, deptived of the elective 


4 tad therefore dé most res- 
petition and earnestly pray your 
e body 10 ‘take the subject into 
eration ut your present sessicn, 
and ase your influcnce 10 have the laws 









mer!’ Ssooaitered in respect to us, as to remove 
. os t isabiity dod grant ve the right of 
‘ tind 








all franchise, in common with, 
-Yeria : same »wisions’ of other free 
uzens of this state. 


. eet te Andowe are induced respectfully to ask 
a ada aigh.apon the following cunsidera- 

mr,’ tn 0 eouse taxed in conr 
“with other citizens, 

e paid, and are willing 
mplaioing. 

A tactiiae our an- 

» the pioneers of our 

¢ born cilizens, 



















high ax we ba 
Ve 














conw 


area highly esteened among men are an abo- 
mination in the sight of God.” My imagi- 
nary glory is ‘turned into corruption.” My 
laurels are crimsoned with the innocent blood 
of my brethren; the loud plaadits of my ad- 
mirers faint away amid the groans of the 
widow and the wailings of the orphan, 
which drive deep into my conscience the 
Stinging arrows of convieion. Seeking the 
honor which cometh from man, and not that | 
which cometh from the alone God, I have | 
disallowed the authority of Him who stretch- 
ed out the Heavens, violated his eternal law | 
of love, and spread woe, desolation and death | 
among bis children at tite command of worms | 
of the dust! 

Before high Heaven, and before you, my 
fellow citizens, who hasten with me to the 
tribune of eternal justice, 1 now declare my | 
allegiance to the laws of righteousness, hu- | 
manity and love. In the presence of God, 


ty of these laws and the consequent impiety | 
and nallity of al] constitutions and staiuies | 
which contravene their sacred principles, | 
from whatever source they may emanate. 

The constitotion proffered to my assent, | 
without exception, as the invariable standard 

of my political daty, as an indispensable 

condition of my initiation into the high office 

of President of the United States, appoinis 

me to be commander in chief of all military 

forces, in all wars which may be declared by 

the constituted anthorities of the country.— 
Lean arcept no such office. My allegiance 

to the Prince of Pence forbids it. War is 
the law of hatred; Peace is the law of 
Love.”’ My soul sickens in the retrospect 
of my past agency in the work of human 

butchery. May He who * maketh inqmisi- 
tion for blood * have merey upon me. 

The same national document, notwith- 
standing its professions of impartial regard 
to universal justice, requires my sanction 
and subjection to laws which transform my 
ron oy a same blood, and made like 
myself in the image of God, into chattels.— 
dn violation of the divine imandaie, not to re- 
turn the fugitive from oppression to bis mas- 
ter, this constitution requires me to do s0.— 
The light of moral wath, which has trans 
fi my soul, has disclosed the 
of darkness of the whole system of slavery. 
Its pride, 4 $8, its inj its 


} 
| 


} 


its 
horrible inhumanity, all stand oat in bold re- 












lief before my renewed vision. And now I 
declare, before Almighty God, who * hates 


on doors to them that were bound,- and} 


preaching the gospel to the poor, comforting 


the disconsolate, making glad the sorrowful, | 


thought all of good to be connected with the | 
chareh, and that out of it there is no salva- 


tion; and that they muat notecall in question ! 


en = 
direst enemies of all reforms, till it is more slavery Democratic Party. The absolute 
popular to favor the reform than to oppose Wrong was precisely the same. In both 
it. : ,cases, it consisied in supporting slavery. 
There is one subject farther on which 1 Butagain, Since itis always wrong to 
must be indulged in a remark, thongh this vote for a pro-slavery man, it was wrong for 
article is now too long. |the Free Soilers at the last election to vote 
I refer to jhe frequency of the fact that for Martin Van Buren. He was a pro-slave- 
He has never been opposed to the 


tually employ pro-slavery ministers, or, if existence of slavery in the South, but on the 


jituntome. Would not the Savior, then, if} not openly pro-slavery, oceupy a negative contrary, has written a letter since the elec- 
jon earth, declaim against these things? Cer- | position on the subject. How is this? Shall tion, in which he declates it the duty of the 
The holy renewal ot the inner man puri- tainly. No more do we. In the name of | We refuse to believe the people in their claim North to hep support it there! He is not 


of anti-slavery? Why, you are a temperance even opposed to the existence of slavery in 
community, and you could not be persuaded the District of Columbia, forin his letter of 
to employ_a minister who was nota temper- aeceptance he said, that while he withdrew 
paar’ par : — yg yang hong ~ i his pledge to veto a bill abolishing slavery 
would not be acéive in the cause. y+ there, yet he did not think sucha bill had 
Because of the incongruity of any other better be passed! Voting for him therefore, 
course. But you say slavery is the sum of jowever it must be an improvement on vo- 
all villaniee, and yet you will employ and (ting for Taylor or Cass, was yet supporting 
pay the miscreant who never, perhaps, in his’ s/avery, and of course a violation of the ab- 
prayers or sermons, remembers those in|solute Right. So if Thomas H. Benton 
bonds! Ido wish the people would thik should become a Free Soiler, and should be 
on this matter. I wish they would here. I,a Nominee for the Presidency, in ’52, yet if 
have been to meeting several times since tite does not, not only liberate A 4 own slaves 
came to this place, and never, in any way, but become an out-and-out “opposer of the 
has the slave been referred to, unless to ridi- | whole system as it exists in the Southern 
cule those who profess to be his friends. | States themselves, thatis, if he does not be- 
was told by a friend that he broached the|come a flaming Abo/itionist, it will still be 
subject to one of the ministers of the place, wrong to vote for him on the ground that he 
and he declined talking on it, saying, **itdid is nothing but a pro-slavery man. 
not make him happy”! Well, now, my| Once more. If to support slavery is al- 
way would be with such men, not to share| ways Wrong, then to vote af all under the 
with them my creature comforts if they could | United States Constitution, is wrong. For 
not share with me in so reasonable a spiritu- no man-can vote under that instrument,with- 
al comfort as to raise up the bowed down. [out swearing to carry out its provisions in 
Till the end, faver of slavery. If he does not swear in 
Ek. F, CURTIS. | his own person, still he does in the person of 
him for whom he cast his ballot. And what 
does he sweart To pay the man-thieves 
power in the government as a premium for 
There's an absolute Right,and an absolute ¢very stave they shall kidnap, breed, or hold 
Wrong—a Right that can’t be made Wrong, | __ consent to the recapture of the fugitive 
and a Wrong thatean’tbe made Right. The) __ 4 ty march down to.the South, if neeee- 
nature of some things, is such that they must | sary, and plunge his bayonet into the heart 
be right always, everywhere, in all posst-!o¢ ihe insurgent. No man, therefcre, can 
ble cases. Not all the fancied evil jvole, without supporting slavery, or taking 
quences in the world resulting from those upon his soal the guilt of perjury. 
things, can make them wrong, because their) Yor once more. If any object to this last 
So there are| srgument, on the ground that the Constitu- 
ition is anti-slavery, still it will be wrong to 
role. Youcan’tovoleinthe government, with- 
out- being a member of the government, and 
“ you can’t be a member, without by that very 
Slavery ts | get otting slavery. You can’t be one 
treating aman likea thing. It ; is making | Sid Gevliecé, adlbbitthdiel one of slave- 
him an some ~ a eean It on eeeclee |balders “A man is known by the compa- 
him to a level wit rites. ut this 18) ny he keeps!” 
wrong. Italways was wrong. It always| : : 
wili be. It can’t be made right. Even’God| 
could not make it right. He would be guil-| oo sea! 
ty of asin if he should fry to. But he nev- roy ; — TAT I 
a ae dee tb.” “Kae 6 tiasilieity never, SN TI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 
can. It wofld be morally impossible, for 
God to say to one man, * you may take your 
brother and treat him as if he were not your 
brother; you may take a man and treat him 
as if he were nol a man; you may take my 


child, created in my own image, ‘made aj*8OM BEING BURNED IN THEIR BEDS, 
mund Burke. 


| 


Thoughts on Voting. — 








conse- 


nalure remains unchanged. 
other things, which are in their very natore 
wrong—universally, invariably so. Not all! 
the circumstances that ever existed or that! 


; | 
can be supposed to exist, can make them | 


right. Slavery is such a thing. 


JOSEPH TREAT. 
Solem, Feb. 27th. 
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‘* | Love AGITATION WHEN THERE 18 CAUNE 
| FOR IT—THE ALARM BELL WHICH STARTLES 
| 
THE INHABITANTS OF A CITY, SAVES THEM 
fd- 


litle lower than the angels and crowned with 
glory and honor,’ and herd him with four 
footed beast and creeping things.’’ God can 
not do this, becanse he can not fre, for to say 
the above things would be to lie. ‘To say 
that it is right to treata man as a thing, is 


the same as to say that he zs a thing, and aks ; . 
that is the same as to say that he is not a| The Annual Meeting of the Western Anti- 


Therefore | Slavery Society has, for the last two years, 
lbeen Leld in August; but the present Exec- 
as to say that while is black, or that |Btive Committee find it desirable, for more 
than one reason, to call the Society together 

Slavery then, is always wrong. If bo, | this year at the time it used to meet—about 
If so,|the middie of June. This season of the year 

will prolfably suit the onti-slavery friends as 





fc37- Persons having business connected 
|with the paper, will please call on James 
| Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 





The Anniversary Meeting. 





man—which is a contradiction, 
to say that slavery is or can be right, is as 
absurd 
black is while. 


then to support it is always wrong. 


then to vole for slareholders is always wrong, 


any position taken by the priest, nor take , i weil as : ' io i 
ny position taken by the priest, n 8° 2) for such voting does, and cun'! help but sup- | weil a3 a later period of the summer, as is 


in short, “ doing good,’’ and the popular re-| sos tna tens ; Bits 
ligionists of the day—those who made long |!°"! ibe ee ee very ee 
F : cre: Not long since, the General Associ- | 
prayers and sat in Moses’ seat, cried out, |“ AP ee ag 5 the Galuiitbe of | 
“away with such a fellow from the earth ;|°''°" of Massachusetts called the gitention of | 
he is not fit to live.” Ah! had the Savic 
come in state, and bestowed his Jnudations | 
on the popular sects and parties of the day, | 
he would have been invited into every syna-| 
gogue in Palestine; but he said they were) ; - 
but whited walls, which, indeed, on the out- |" form, to present their subjects w itbin the | 
side appeared beautiful, but within they were |P°FC° bial ys of setiled pastors without | 
ail uncleanness, for they who worshipped |their cunsent. 
therein paid tithes of mint, and anise, and 
cummin, and neglected the weightier matters 
of the law, justice, mercy and truth—they |and inust reter these matters to the pastor! 


bound heavy burdens on men’s shoulders | 


ple to the “importance of maintain ng 
respect for the Pastoral office,” &e., and 
named one way in which this important rule 


the pe cpl 
| 
| 


has been infracted, to wit; “in encouraging 


lecturers and preachers, on certain topics of | 


} 
That is to say, the poor stupid people are) 


incapable of judging between truth and error, | 
| 
! 


Rev. Messrs. Fitch and Towne, in the, 


angels and men, I acknowledge the authori-, which they themselves would not touch with) New England Speetator, say : ** When a peo-| even though they had been assured by an 


one of their fingers ; and so they said ‘* he is| ple have chosen a pastor, and he has been 
an infidel, he wishes to take away our place! reqularly inducted into office,” if intemper- | 
and ont nation, why hear -ye him.” | ance, ‘licentiousne ss, thieving, or any athee| 
I here make this assertion: Were Christ sin stalk abroad at noon-day, the people have 
to-day to make his appearance on earth in the | no right to employ any one to preach against 
homble and unimposing manner that charac- these sins. * The unfaithfolness or incapa- | 
terized his advent into the world, he could city of the pastor is no apology’ for the of- | 
not get either the Methodist or Baptist meet-\ fence’’ of encovraging a foreign preacher or } 
ing-house in Orangeville in which to preach) jeeturer!. In 1843, the Congregational Jour- 
tothe people. Prouf: On a certain occasion, | ya} published approvingly the following, and 
when the Savior was preaching to the multi- much more similar, from the Rev. Mr. Har- 
tude, it was told him that his mother and his| key, of Maryland. He is giving an account 
brother were without and desired to see him. of 4 revival meeting in which he represents | 
He asked, who is my mother, and who are! the laity as being very efficient. * But some 
; my brethren? and answered, Whosoever do-| ono asks, do not your men become stubborn | 
eth the will of my Father who is in Heaven, | and ungovernable when you send them to 
the same is my mother, my sister, and ™Y) work, and all want to be preachers, and take 
brother! How latitudinarian the expression,| your place? I answer, No! They would 
* Whosoever.” And then the intimacy of re not crook their finger without asking me. 1 
Jation that the Savior acknowledges here— | am their Pastor—theit Sueracap— their 
Moruea, Sister, Brormen! What lems GENERAL, and they do not move until I 
could he have used more expressive of ten- give orders"! 
der regard? None whatever, And would. 
Christ rear high on the auction block, to the | tions, have inspired in the people a supersti- 
gaze of a heartless throng, those whom he tong reverence for the clergy, which operates 
thus loved? Would he approvingly look on’ with wonderfal power against the reforms of 
and see a family of these divided between! ine day; for it is notorious that, with a few: 
Gon. Taylor, Jas, K. Polk and Scho C. Cal-' ponorable exceptions, the priesthood are the 


‘ 


These, and a thonsand kindred declara- |. 





port it. ‘Therefore it was wrong to vote for | oped will be proved by the attendance ofa 
George Washington to be the first President, | 'atge body of working abolitionists. Ik ls 
though he might justly have earnedthe ap.) Po or should not be expected that the entire 
pellation of “Father of his country.” There. | tine of an annual meeting be devoted to ma- 
fore it was wrong to vote for Harrison and | king or listening to eloquent speeches, for 
Tyler in 1810, even though the WwW uigs these, however good they may be, and how- 


pe ie : 
might think it would sink the nation to have |©*er desirable on such vecsstons; should not 
d to interfere with the regular busi- 


Van Buren elected. Therefore it was wrong {be suflere tr 
to vote for Henry Clay in *44, even to keep | bess of the Society. The members of the 
out Texas and prevent the Mexican War.—| Executive Commitee, who are appointed by 
And therefore it was wrong to vote for Zacha- | the Society to carry forward me Cperitions, 
ry Taylor, even to prevent the extension of should not be allowed to be disheartened by 
slavery into New Mexico and California.— | the presence of an empty treasury—or what 
And for the same reason it was wrong for) is worse, one that is in debt—to feel that 
the Democrats to vote for Cass and Butler,|tbey are expected to make bricks without 
‘straw, to endure a bondage of spirit truly E- 
| gyption. 
| In regard to where the annual meeting will 
while shat of Taylor and Fillmore would in-| be held, the Committee made no deeision— 
failibly defeat that measure. In all these that matter was heft open. The Society 
cases, to vote for slaveholders was an abso-| would probably convene, as last year, in a 
lute Wrong, and being 60, not all the circum-| grove, if the weather was pleasant; but it 
stances in the universe could justify in—| would be necessary to have a good-sized 
“Circumstances alter cases" sometimes!— | meeting house to resort to if the weather 
That don’t mean afi times! {should prove unfavorable. The place should 
Again. If slavery is always wrong, and ‘be of easy access to the body of abolitionists, 
if it is consequently always wrong to sup-,and the friends of the cause should be suffi- 
port it, then not only is # wrong to vote for ciently numerous in the neighborhood to en- 
a slaveholder, but it must also. be always) tertain those in attendance, unless—as is the 
Voting ease in some sections—those not identified 








angel from heaven that their election would 
insure the passage of the Wilmot Proviso, 


wrong to vote for a pro-slavery man. 


| for such a man supports slavery,mrid there-|with the abolitionists are sufficiently hospi- 


fore it is as wrong to vote for him, as for an| table to entertain them, 

actual slaveholder. Therefore all who have| Salem had the Anniversary last year, New 
ever voted for any of the pro-slavery men of Lyme the year before, and New Garden the 
the North—no matter onder what pretence, year before that. Afier the place had been 
or toaccomplish what end—have done wrong. decided upon last year, the Committee recei- 
They have all violated the absolute Right.—| ved an invitation from some friends, we think 
And all this too, whether those men for whom in the neighborhood of New Garden, to ap- 
they voted were pro-slavery in the political point the meeting there; Rando}ph was also 
parties, or only in the churches. It was just spoken of, and probably some other places. 
as wrong to vote for Samuel Lewis for Gov-| Now what the Committee want is this— 
ernor of Ohio while he was a member of the to obtain the offer of a suitable place for the 
pto-slavery Methodist Church, as for David Therefore, those friends of the 
Tod, while he was a member of the pro- couse who desire the meeting in their neigh- 


oti 

















berhood, and can furnish suitable accommo- 
ations, are requested to communioate with 
the Committee without delay; so that the 
place where the meeting will be held may be 


speedily made known, and the necessary ar- 


rangements made without delay. 





Western Anti-Slavery Fair. 


At the last meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the following preamble and resolution 
were unanimously adopted : 

“ Whereas: The Annual Meeting of the 
Western Anti-Slavery Society will this year 
c two ths before the time at which 
the Western Anti-Slavety Fair has ‘hereto- 
fore been held, and would allow but ayshort 
time to make preparation for thé latter; there- 
fore ’ \ ‘< 

“Resolved: That we suggest to those in- 
terested in the Fair, that.it be held at the usu- 
al time—in August—at such place as may 
be deemed most suitable; and that M the 
goods should not all, or nearly all, be dispo- 
sed of at the first sale, that arrangements be 
made to hold other sales at such plages as 

be determined upon, havieg an interval 

2 week or more between them, and eontin- 
uing the same vatil thé articles tontributed 
shall be sold.” f 

We think the above ¢uggestion will be fa- 
vorably received, not ouly fog the reason sta- 
ted, but for others. Whens Fairand Anno- 
2] Meeting are held at the same time and 
place, it is obvious that boa? cannot receive 
that share of attention to which they are sep- 
arately entitled. ‘Those who a¥é qualified to 





” 


attend to the arrangements and edfduct of the |. 


Fair, are the very ones whose presénge and 
counsel are needed in the meeting; and one, 
or both of these agencies ‘must soffer from 
theirabsence. And then it ia difficult to find 
a place where suitable accommodations can 
be furnished for both Fair and Meeting.’ To 
have them a quarter of a mile apart, as was 
the case last year, is an incbavenignee which 
cannot be appreciated except bygthost who 
‘pave experienced it. Doubtless more money 
could be raised for the tause by having.a 
Fair ard Meeting at different times, Than at 
the same. Too tany of tie aboligionists 
who attend they when held together, feel 
that if they purchase articles at sie Jair, they 
are contributing of their means toghe support 
of the anti-slavery cause, and that this obvi- 
ates the necessity of their making any dona- 
tion to the Society. But how sigs the 
‘fact? What they buy at the Far, tify. pay 
no more for than its market value, and ggme- 
times not so much; and though the money’ 
thus expended goes into the treasury of the 
Society, the purchasers receiveaw equivalent 
for it, If the Fair and Meeting are held at 
different times, there wilk be no danger of: 
any one confounding the ideas of purchasing 
and giving, and thinking himself benevolent: 
when he is only mercantile, r 
One circumstance that bas had a.disheagt- 

ening effect upon those who have labored for 
the Western Fairs, ia to be found inthe fact, 
that many of the goods contributed. were left, 
unsold upon the hands ofp the Committeg,, 
-and The query has arisen, Why Manufsetere 
other articles while so many remain on ham? 


We are glad to be able to state that the gooils |. : — 


left over at the close of the Fair last August, 
have nearly all been sold’; and shoul@ the 
suggestion of the Executive Committee meet 
with faver, all that are furnished for the com- 
ing Fair may be readily disposed of in the 
manner proposed, Suppose, for instance, ét 
is determined that the first sale he held in 
A; the second, alter an*intezyak of one or 
two weeks, in By; the third, in Cj; and the 
fourth, somewhere else. The* friends at A, 
together with those’ who choose to assist 
them, superintend the arrangement and dig- 
posal of the goods in their town, then pack 
up the remainder and carry them to B, avaere 


the frietds makesseasonable prepasation oy 
he 


receive them, and in turn transmit them t 
C, and so on to the end of the chapter. 

We think sorte such arrangement would * 
vensure the sale of all tie gooas, and on fa- 
vorable terms; and the presence of the Fair 
‘at its various places of sojourn would erie 
and keep alive an interest in the anti-slavery 
movement that might not Wé otherwise atiain- 
ed. Wehope to hear from some of shose 
most interested in the Fair, their opinion as 
to the suggestions made by the Exetutive 
‘Committee. We shall piobably recur to this 
‘watter ere long. Mas |S 








Tae Leoistatune or Dexaware has di- 
ected the arrest of all free negroes who have 
no apparent means of support, and who are 
of idle and dissolute habits, and to hire them 
out to service for one year. So it seems lit- 
‘te Delaware has commenced war against 
idleness. We admire her wisdom in begin- 
ning on a small scale—arresting the colored. 
loafers first. The while loafers are so much 
more numerous, that before she is able to 
deal with them she must practice some time 
upon the few among her culored population. 

Banus.—The number and classification of 
the banks of Ohio is thus stated. Jndepen- 
den: Banks, whose cireulation is secured by 
Biate bonds deposited with the State Trea- 
surer—eleven. Branches of the Bank— 
thirty eight. Old Banks, whith are doing 
business under separate and distinct char- 
tets—five. ‘Total, fifty four. The total as- 
sets of all the banks amount to @24,177,716; 
and their liabilities is stated to be the same 
te a fraction, 
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Whiére is that Report.- 


* It is now more than three months, since a 
Disunion petétion was presented to the Leg- 
islature of this State, and referred to a com- 


ported upog, and the notice thereof escaped 
our attention, ‘but we think not. We pre- 
sume ittemfins in the possession of Dr. 
Townshend; ‘who has found one quarter of a 
year \oo siifft.a fine to prepare a reply to its 
arguments; and as the Legislature will pro- 
bably adjouri the latter part of this month, 
we are apprehensive it will never be repor- 
ted upon, hut be buried at the close of the 
session with other unfinished business, 


of the members to whom -reason, truth, jus- 
tice, humanity are nothing, and party every- 
thing, we should have looked for a report 
long since—one full of sound and fury, burn- 
ing tow and fiery patriotism. 
shend is reputed a man of sense, aod we are 
therefore not surprised he takes three months 
to consider the subject, when a search of 
three years would not suffice to furnish him 
with a single argument against the positions 
assumed in the petition. His long silence is 
complimentary ; though we confess we should 
-be excegdingly surry to let the present ses- 
sion close without having some kind of a 
report; if he canndt otherwise satisfy him- 
self, let him report that the arguments of the 
petitioners are un-answerable, and their re- 
quest a reasonable one, 


Bring on the Proof. 


Jt is now a month ‘since Joun Treco, of 
Middleton, Columbiana Co., asserted in otir 
columns that the Disonion party of abolition- 
ists deny the Word of God, and affirm that 
Moses and the Prophets were not divinely 
inspired when they wrote the Old Testament. 
We demanded of him then, as we do now, 
proof of the charge, or acknowledgment of 
its fulsehood, He need not think to esespe 
our demand by silence, or fancy we will for- 
yet the charge he publicly made. John 
Trego, bring forward your proof, of confess 
your inability so todo. If you teck vagne 
rumor instead of fact, or if you were misled 
by the representations of others, be manly 
enougl to acknowledge it, make such repera- 
tion as you can, and then sin no more. - 





Tre Pirrseuncu Saturpay Vtsiten offers 
One Hundred Dollars prize for the best tale 
furnished it before the Ist of -Jaone—" the 
award to be left to a commitice of competent 
gentlemen.” Should none be sent worthy ef 
the prize, all: received will be placed at the 
disposal of the-authors; but should the award 
be made, al] will belong te the editors. 


whether it would not be an improvement up- 
on her plan, to have a part of the committee 
composed of women; we believe they are 


are probably quite as well qualified to- judge 
of the merits of such literature—indeed, we 
think they ean better appreciate many passa- 





} ges and incideats in domestic life and the af- 


fections. 


aCan‘? po 1T.—Some one has sent es 2 name 
her of the “* Democratic Whig,’ pubiished at 
Medina, with a request to copy an article it 
fentains on the Unconstitutionality of Slave- 
ty, written by a correspondent, It any one 
chooses to disenss this question in our col- 
tipns, we shall make him welcome; but are 
not disposed to copy articles aflirming it, 
while we have so mvel interesting matte: on 
Nand which we regard a8 more orihodox, and 
therefore more usefal. Did we incline to 
make selection upon this subject, we would 
extract from Spooner, whose arguments are 
considered the best extant. Since the nomi- 
nation of Manin Vaz Buren, the unconstitu- 
tionality of slavery has become an elmost ob- 


Coxsoration rrom Aproan.—Martin Far- 
quhar Tupper, the celebrated English writer, 
has been perpetrating some stanzae with a 
view to give comfort and aid to the Suuth. 
Here is a- sample; 


“And well do I gather, O frieads in the 
South, 
That zealots dishonestly tave, 
With biter intent and a slanderous month, 
Of the woes that. you deal tu the slave; 
Not cruel,-not careless of hody or mind, 
Not heartless, nor heedless are ye 
But good and true masters, indalgent and 


bw 4 


Aye, kinder than we to the free!” 
Now" whatever may be said of the quan- 
tuin of poetry contained in the} above, every 
anti-sld¥ery boy and girl in America koows 
it is attefly destitute of truth. 
We alnjdst are tempted to wish for one day 
Marth T. was a slave in the South, 
*Where the paddle and whip would altemate- 
"hy play 
On his back, and a gag ‘stop hie mouth. 
We guess he would speedily alter his mind 
- And not prate of the man-stealer’s care, 
Bot think British oppression, thoogh bad of 
ls kind, 
A far lighter burden to bear. 


Tae New Constirurios.<-The bill pro- 
viding for the protiminaties to the calling of 
a Convention to form a new Constitetion for 
this has been defeated. The vote in 
its in.both branches of the Assembly 


was 67, 5 of the constitotional ma- 
hirdeipene 





a 


mittee of one, consisting of Dr. ‘Townshend, | 
It.is barely possible, it may have been re-, 


Had tH® petition been committed to some | 


Bat Dr. Town- | 


We would suggest to Mrs, Swisshelm’) | 


generally greafér story readers than nen, and: 


March No. of the Prtsoner’s Faienp.— 
This contains an engraving of an Oriental 
Villa in Conn. The engravings for this 
work are of an ordinary character, and ite 
claims to patronage are not based upon its if 
lustrations, but on the intrinsic merit of iks 
reading matter. lis aim is not to present 
specimens from the pencil of the artist, or 
the style of the engraver, but to plead for 
hamanity—to be in deed as in name the Pri- 
soner’s Fvicnd. And this it has unquestiona- 
-bly done, and is doing, and we are glad to 
know that its 1700 subseriherstappreciate the 
labors of its editor ; and though this would | 
be a smal] patronaye for a monthly of light 
literature, it is an encouraging one for a re- 
form journal, 


Tue Woxxtns Fanwer, is the title of a 
‘monthly just issued by Kingman & Cross, 


teen pages, neatly printed, and contains 4 
great emount of matter. Its editor is Pro- 
fessor Mapes of New Jersey; an account of 
whose model farin has been extensively co- 
pied by the newspaper press. Being con- 
ducted by a scientific man and a practical 
farmer, it cannot be otherwise than interest 
ing to all tillers of the soils and if the sub- 
sequent‘numbers are as good as the first, the 
small subscription price of fitty cents @ year 
would be'no object to any one who wishes 
to increase his knowledge of earth-catture. 
After subscribing for their own paper at Co- 
lambus—TZ'he Cultivafor—the farmers of 
Ohio would do wel! to receive the inonthly 
visits of the Working Farmer of New York. 

“Tue Soanpet;” a Jounal. of Health, | 
adopted to popular and professionai reading, | 
and the exposure of Quackery. 

This is the tide and purpose of a work 
that will hereafter be published quarterly in 
the city of New York, by Edward RB. Dix- 
on, M.D. The price will be $1 for four 
oumbers of 43 pages each. 

By a some what cursory perasal of the 
work, we perceive the editor does not con- 
fine himself to the exposure of frregular 
quackery, but appears to have as great an 
antipathy to its practice by a regular, as by 
any other—striking a blow at whatever he 
deems injurious to the true interests of Me- 
dicine, Surgery &e. 

We should be glad to see the first num- 
ber. 


A’ Straxyce Movemenxt.—The Philadel- 
phia Union of German Americans has come 
to the conclusion that the best way to free 
Germany, is to kill of the powers that be; 
and therefore, through its Secretary offer jhe 
following rewards fur the murder of the indi- 
viduals named. 

Emperor of Anstria 

King of Prussia 
“Any other King, Prince, or 

Duke, 15,090 

Windischratz 10,000 

This movement will perhaps be applauded 
by#ome whose hamanilty would be terribly 
shoeked should a society of fugitive slaves 
offer for the murder of 


20,000 florins. 


LK 


New York City, It is a large quarto of six- |. 


portion of the 
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Suriciures on Abolitionism. 
We were presented with a book of o- j 
ver four hundred pages, a few. days ago, | 
on the back of wiich, in shining gold le: | 


Abourriontsn.” ‘This isa very fascina- 
ting title, and in truth it is a title that we 
have not power to resist. 
inte the book, and found it to be prety 


well printed; in addition to which it has | 
all those -extvernal graces which ‘books | ring indication 


that are books’? ought to have. 
The first queer thing that strack us in 


tered “in the clerk’s office of the Dis- 
trict Court of the U. Suntes, for the Norte 
ern District of New York,” in the year 


and that it was published in Louisville, 
by “W.S. Brown,” 1849. So our copy 
is fresh and sweet from the press. Who 
is “W. 8. Brown,” of our fuir city?) He 
is not Auite as celebrated ia the book 
ublished line, a3 Harper, or Carey, or 
Cadell, or Longman, or Miller, or Gulig- 
nani, for, sooth to say, though we have 
the happiness of knowing a very large 
men and women, boys, 
im.tbe eity of Louisyilic, 
we never betore heard of the publisher 
of this book. Mr: “Brown.” being rath- 
er a “green” hand atthe bellows,” will 
pardon us for offering hina bit of advice, 
namely, that, hereafter, when he wishes 
to knock emuncipation into a cocked hat 
with a book, he can get it printed on 
terms quite as favorable in this city as in 
Cincinnaii. , 

The author of he book is “Josiah 
Priest."" Who is “Josiah Priest,” of ihe 
Northern District of New York? Al- 
though not to know Mr. Josiah Priest 
inay argne one’s self unknowh, yet we 
must plead guilty 10 precisely that much 
ignorance. Josiah will please to thke no- 
tice that we have loeked into -his book, 
in which; as Pepys said of Evelyn's book 
on Solitude, we do not find “much ex- 
cess of good mater.” We are sorry for 
it, but candor compels us to say to Josi- 
ah that his book considered with refer- 
ence to its literary qualities, to its style, 
its logic, or its learning, is notexacily the 
foremost book in all the world. Wheth- 
er it be considered as an essay on bibli- 
cal criticisin’ a slashing diatribe against 
pestitent emancipationisis, a genealogical 
romance, or an effort to Pickwickianize 
the scriptures, it fails to reach that pitch 
of absolute perfection which its excellent 
author designed i: should held in the ad- 
miration of all the generations between 
this vod that day on which the heavens 
shalt melt with fervent beat. 

There is nothing unmixed in this world 
wntess it is the ahourdity of some men.— 
Every piencure js auended with some 
pang. and in every honey-pot there is 
pure to turk a portion of wormwoed— 
BSteamboats are good travelling convey- 


25,000“ Fences, byt ihcy sometimes blow up and 
joc 


% passengers into chaos, Roots 
keep one's feei comforiable, but oteasion- 
ally they produce corns. Rain revives 
the parched earth, but sometimes it pours 
down so tong that it drowns the farmer's 
creps. Books are very pleasant com- 
panions, but somehow it will happen that 
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we sometimes get hold of onéahat is an 
awful bore. We hope Mr. Josiah Prictt 


5,000 will not think we mean fim or his de- 
3,000 lightful book any harm, when we say 
1,000! that the book—- 

And yet the latter offer, would, to say the A book's a book although there's nothing in't, 


ty! 


least, be every whit as justifiable as the for-|is not the greatest bore we ever saw in 


| mer; and would be made by those who had 
| suffered far more from American slavery, than 
| any ever did from German oppression, 


' 
| “y- There is now in existences an unpnb- 


| lished letter from Gen. Washington to Jos-| 


| Whipple, collector at Portsmouth, N. H., 
asking his aid in the reeapture of a favorite 
slave of Mrs. Washington, The general 
asks the collector's opinion as to whether an 
attempt to send her back to Virginia would 
be likely to excite a popular commotion and 
lead to violent resistanee. 
of Mr. Whipple’s answer, in his own hond 


the undertaking. He thinks thé woman 


cludes by hoping that slavery will soon 
abolished throughout the country, Whether 
any. further correspondence took place does. 
not appear, but the woman was never moles- 
ted, and died a few years agoin New Hamp- 
shire, 

The above paragraph, which we found in 
one of ovr exchanges embodies a fact we 
have frequently heard referred to by anti- 
slavery speakers. It would be well to have 
the letter and reply published, for the people 
are interested in every thing that relates to 
the “ Father df bis Country.” We have been 
informed that the peaceable kidnapping con- 
template? by Washington, was previous to 
We adoption of the Constitution, whet such 
an act would have had no legal sanction as 
now; which fact will sufficiently aecount 
for the enquiries in regard to the excitement’ 
it might create and the resistance it might re- 
salt in. 

Tre Omo Srasoarn.—This paper; the 
central organ of the Free Soilers, and which 
was published at the Capital <7 ine State, has 
been suspended. E.S. Hamlin, the editor, 
telinquished the charge of the paper ‘in 
consequence of a difficulty with its proprie- 
tor in regard to its conduct, and the suspen 
sion will be permanent or temporary, as ite 
friends may decide, 

OG A number of communicatiobs, both 
in and poetry, ate on hand, and shali 
receive due attention. 

The money sent by J. Hi, and that by 1. 











printy but ofall ihe books we ever savy, it 
combines absurdity aad silliness in the 
mest abundant proportions. 

is more silly than absurd, or 


yet been able to decide. The glaring 
and unsurpassable sillness of some pages 
induced us to belicve that it was only 
the silliest book in the world, and just us 


tets, were the words ** StrRicTuREs ON | 


So we pitched | 


1843—that it was printed in Cincinnati— | 


W hether:ia | 
whether it | 
is more absurd than silly, we have not | 


discovery will certainly immortalize you. | 
There is a prejudice in. many minds dispar. 
aging to the cogttative powers of Jackasses, 
Ifa booby arises in any neighboriwod. he is | 
immediately ealled an ass. Now, itis dvabt- 
less true that Jacks are very foolish animals, 
but we shall henceforth contend fiercely a- | 
gainst their being considered the most foviish | 
jofanimala. Since we made MroPriest’s ac-| 
quaintance, we ate convinced that we might 
wage a very successful controversy against | 
those who assert that Jacks are the umwisest | 
ol creatures. 


Length of ears is not an wher- | 
of the foolishness of the Wead 
they ornament. If the sige of the eats were 
| always in an inveree ratio to the sige ef ihe | 





looking into the book, is that it was ens | breia—if vacuity of brain were slweys indi- | thavtheTsland of Cuba woy 


cated by the longitude of she ears, theo Mr. | 
, Josish Priest would be under no nevessity to | 
| guschase nighteaps, as he would have a pair 
jof ursular appendages which he eould draw 
over the top of his head so_effectnally that a 
| «© dreadfal bad edd in the head ** wauld be a | 
| coinplaint that woold -never afflict tha delecs | 
| table logician, Jovich Priest. 

Perhaps some” of onr readers wovid be! 
pleased to sen tle-title of Mr, Priest's buck. 
flere it is :.+* Slaveryoas it reiates tu the Negro 
or African Race, gramined in the Light of 
Circumstances, Lidtery and the Holy Serip- 
tures; wiih an account of the origin. of the 
Black man's Color, the causes of his state of 
Servilude, and traces of his Character as well 
in Ancient axinDModern Times; with. Sirie- 
tures on Abelitioniem.””. Such is the title of 
the wonderful book; the ebject of which is to 
prove from the Biblethat Negro Slavery is 
in aceardance with the will of Heaven, and 
that it is sinful to wry “to extirpate its We 
wish the pro-slavery men much joy over this 
Northern man with Southern principles. He 
out Herods Herod. We is the mosi trans! 
cent and transcendental of al! the commenta- 
tors on the Bible.- 

Tiis wretched effurt to livel the seriptures, 
and prove that vequalified silliness is better 
than the rc wee wisdom, is to be imposed 
op the good nature of all the advocates of sla- 
| very in Kentucky. The pro-slavery men of 
| our acquaintance fre too shrewd to be canght 
‘| by such stuff as.this book contains, Agents 
| for the sale of the book ere perambolating 
the State, taking advantage of the excitement 

on the subject ot slavery to indaee the advo- 
| cates of the institution to purchase copter.-= 
i We do not thitk the pro-slavery men in Ken- 
| tucky such sinful men that every one should 
regnire (hem tg perforin 2 penance go-crucl 
as the reading bs Mr. Josiah Priest's book.— 

As Mr. Priest says, they did not perpe- 
trate the great atrocity of stealing away the 
negroes from their homes in Africa, and 
therefore it is hard they shonld have the 
dreadful enrse of reading such a book impo- 
ced on them. We protest against any sen- 
tence in which all semblance of mercy is 
wanting. Such a sentence would be denoun- 
eed against Kentoctky pro-slavery men were 
they required to read Mr. Priest's leaden Jn. 














| never eede the Island of 


Tax anopr, Gun: 
Session of Canigzress 
31, a call was made for 
ence said 16 have p ; 
annexation of the Island of Cuba,” 
reply ws that 1,0 propos ite had - 
made, and thar na Minisiry @% 
Spaniards. wonle even listen 
proposyt if mad.,and shag. 9 


% 
7 


ee ie 


Senata, also, Gen, Narvaez. 


ihe above, aad added that the rumors of 








2 cession were enively unfounded, and— 
ld : 

main, as nowy a part oft monger 3 

Spain, Age a i Saat Ts 


i ter <span, tae’ tink, 

; No Licenses ix Bostox.—Dhe 

of grunting licenses was, brought 

the Mayor and A'cermen, yesterday : and 

aek 4 protracted discussion, »in, which 

His Uonor, the or,. defended the 
Addresa 


views set fUrilnim his dn 


With as much ability as the case admits, 


lithe hoard of Aldermen 


< “Vo: 
(td agatnst licensessahe eral Hig 


Honor being “he only: one in. it fae 
vor! !—DLuston Traveller.’ 
od ac a) ee =e 
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Movements 
tings in response 1° 


are being held im ull partsof 8 Carol 
Tha, Charlestown ¢ Shys itganne 
fisd room for thelr proceedings, “In the 


Sumter Disttict meeting a Yesotution 
adopted that a Commitice of Publie Safes 
ty should be formed at Columbia, to cone 
sist of two members from eaeh District 
of the State. Another meeting propos: 

a convention to consider the’ ‘iey of 
adopting against the non-S'aveholding 
States a non-importin reen 


0. nt, i 
ense the Wilmot ro¥ia6 ts Sista. 42 
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SPELLING REFORM, 
DEPOT OF PHONOGRAPHIC BOOKS) 


TITE following Phonetie works can be 
had at the SALEM BOOKSTORE, at Pubs 
lishers’ wholesale Prices, Teachers and Lees 
iurers can therefore be supplied without the 
trouble and expense of Hast, 

The Phonographl: Class-B. B74 ¢' 

* Phonographic Reatee ~y - 
* Phonotypic Reader; 17} 
‘« Phonotypie Charty 50, ** 

First Lessons in Phonography, 02 * 

Compendiam, “a 

Salem, March 2, 18/9.—n88 of H. tf. 











| brieations. We predict that nine-tenths of the 
copies of this bouk whieh are sald in this 
State will be fluig indignantly into the fire 


holders ate men of sense, and no man whose 
silliness. does not make him skin to Priest 
himself, wiil ever volontatily ondergo such 
refines to;ture 29 ine reading of such a book. 

As we have givcn our readers a_ specimen 


but fair that we should effurd thema delecta- 
ble extsaet from his “poetry.” Ite Closes 
his extraordinary voluine with some rhymes, 
of which the subjoined are the first six lines, 
which we commend to ail Jovers of the ‘idia 
trades” 


Here ends our labor, whether gond or bad, 

Of which our pen assures that she is glad; 

And if light is shed en the misty space 

| Of ancient times, and the dark negro tace, 

| Then we rejoice; bit if not, then wa mourn, 

And know wot where our Jace for truth should 
torn, 








| 
. 

| The Inaugural. 
| This document, with the exception of a 
few slight inaccuracies, which are.probably 
| dup to 
lously, and peruaps we may say bdissfa'ly, 
weil wiitien, 
and it docs not indulge in that national sui 


| soap, Which urwilly defiles presidentiul pro- 
iductions. tis truly something to be thank- 
ful for, in a land of echocks, to have such 


documentstolershly neat and grammatical, 
| We hope old Whitey ond the other horses 


|we were about to adopt that conclusion, | will not lavgh too iinmoderately at the véery 
and to sick vo it through thick and thin, | pacifecharseier of the eddresa aud its great 


! 


The rough draft} 


: ; | writing, dispiiys 4 Sufficient lack of zeal in| 
solete idea, and will soon entirely disappeat. | 
————_— ! 


we were sure to light on a concatenation 
of the most unsurpassed absurdities, and 
then our opinion would change unti! we 
real atiule further on and were forced 


could not be peaceably kidnapped, aad con- | “gaia to pronounce in favor of the pre- 


émimence of the silliness, As soon as we 
make up dur mind on this iujgresting 
poim, we shall take great pleasure in fi 
forming Josiah by episite of the result, 
provided he in the meantime informs us 


with his corporeal presence. 
‘Fhere has been much discussion in 


and the influence of physical causes m 
the Boots Whe of ihese diversities. 


have 


the “blackness of the negro. But until 
Mr. Josiah Priest took this subject in 
hand, it was somewhat dark, tangled, 
and perplexed. He solves the whole mys- 
lery with infinite ease, thus showing that 
unaided genius is superior to all the learn- 
ing and science in the world. Listen to 


the negro: He says that Providence 
“superintended the formation” of Ham 
and Japheth, the sons of Noah, “in the 
womb of their mother,” in a “supernat- 
ural manner.” making them just what he 
pleased. He made Japheth white, a col- 
or unlike the Get hue of his parents, while 
he made Ham black as the driven char- 
coal, or the ace of spades. Having thus 
accounted for the dusky hue of Har, 
Mri Priest very pleasantly adds these 


of the origin of the negro’s color, we trust 
will be acceptable,” Oh, yes, ceriainly , 
very Mr. Priest.» Your. ac- 
coum of the mater is just the thing.— 





M. wes received and credited. 


You have hit the nail on the head, s 


what part of this dark carth he re 


reldiionto the diversities of human cglor, | 
Phi- | 
hers like Prichard and Lawrence, | think 


labored long and loarned!y to prove | of slavery op which he has been shedding #0 
the unity of the race and to account for | 


how Josiah accounts for the blackness of | 


words: “This solution of themyetery | fype 


and special deference to religion. 
sinner—we mean hero— notwithstanding, 
| has reeftly so distinguished itself, in the 
| higheste¢ondition of efficiency, and to this 
| end will pay special Attention to the naval 
land military sehoole. No doubt he will 
| As to the great question of the country, he 
| has nothing to say. He is going by the con- 
| stitution as pro-slavery judges have inter 
ted it, and a8.pro-slavery presidents have 
| ecuted itf of course he fs, 

In short, afier reading the inaugura!, we’ 
are just exactly as wise as we were before, 
jand not a.particle wiser, Tt strikes ws thet 
this Whig Free Soil President does notopen 
I ve ty rich. Does the poor sneaking hero 
{awfg) bad teste this!) of a slaveholder 
can blink out of sight this tion 


mueh blood} Does he think all the brave, 
generous and just men in the country will 
forget 2 Does he think all the women of 
the, country will dance away the remembrahee 
lof their outraged southern sisters of the cot- 
| ton-fields, or the murdeted ones of Mexicot 
If he conceives the extension of slavery, or 
| the continnanee of slavery to be just and 
| righteous, why has he not the maulinnss and 
bravery firraly to say sot Or, if he thinks 
| slavery ought to be checked in its course, 
| why has he not the bravery to say thatt— 
| As to the bumdram common place abont the 
rontin® of his oMee, which he has nttered, 

it might befit a royal doll called a queen ;— 
any sthoot boy knew itall before. As to all 
the questions which really interest ihe n-- 
| tion he is.demb asa block. In oor candid 
estimation sucha President is moral! speak- 
ing a vile coward, and as Dani - Wobelar: 
says,‘ pot fit to be made” what he is, 
Give vg a morally brave man—good or 
—and not 6 great mititary mouse.—Chronu- 





se 


by the advoentes of slavery. Kentueky slave- | 


of the. biblical eriticism of Mr. Priest, it is | 


telegraphic imperfection, is marvel- | 


It is not immodertety long,| 


The ol} 


says he shall keep the army and navy, which |: 
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bat} 
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DAVID WOODRUFF, 
MANCTACTURER OF = 
CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, &@ 
A general assortment tante 
ly on hand, made of the best materials ang 
in the neatest style, All work warranted. 
Shop on Main Street, Salem, O, 
FRUIT FREES, 
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f TRUIT TREES a handsome 
lot of TRU TEES, comprising Apple 
| Pear, Peach, Plamb, and Chasty eootcad 
j some Grape Vines and Oznamental; Trees—- 
pall of whieh be will sell on reas 8 
j at his residence in Goshen, Mohon Co., 
43 miles north-west of Salem °  * . 
ZACHARIAH JENKINS Jr, 
Angevtdt, 1943. we > 
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POETRY. 
PROGRESS—A POEM. 


BY JOUN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 


We copy the following from an English quarter 
ly Magazine, edited by Mr. Prince: 
Cn} ye have glorious duties to fulfil, 
Nor faint. nor fear upon thy weary way, 
"Ye who with earnest rectitude of will 
Marshall the willions for the moral fray ; 
Ye who with vollied speech and volant lay 
@’Gainst the dark crowd of social ills engage— 
Lead us from out the darkness to the day 
We languish to behold ; exalt the age, 
And write your names in fire on Truth’s unspotted 
page. 
With hopeful heart, and faith-uplifted brow; 
Press on, Crusaders, for the goal is near! 
Desert and danger are behind, and now 
Sweet winds and waters murmur in our ear, 
And pl signs of peaceful life appear, 
And songs of solace greet us as we go, 
And o'er the horizon’s rim, not broad, but clear, 
The light of anew morning seems to ow— 
We journey sunwards on! and bail the uprising 
glow! , 
In the sad wilderness we've wandered long, 
amid the inbuspitable sand, 
Cheered by thet burden of phrophetic song 
+ The time, the time of freedom is at hand,” 
And lo? upon the threshold of the land, 4 
We strive and hope, keep patient watch and wait; 
And few and feeble are the foes that stand 
Between us and our guerdon.—Back, proud gate, 
That opes iuto the realm of Freedom's high esta! 


Notours, perchance,*the destiny to see 

The unveiled glories of her inner bower, 

But myriads following in our steps shall be 

Equal partakers of the coming hour. 

The unencumbered heritage, the dower, 

With all its fruits is theirs, with all its store 

Of fine fruition, and exelted power, 
And Truth shall teach them her transcendent lore, 
“Man towards the Perfect God advanceth ever- 

more!” 





And in our upward progress through the past, 
What givat evils have been trodden down! 
Dread deeds, which struck the shriuking soul 


eghast, 
Branding the doer with unblest renown; 
‘The inquisitor's harsh face, and gloomy gown, 
Girt with a thousand torure tools; the fame 
In whose fierce folds the martyr won his crown, 
Are gone into the darkness whence they came ;— 
There Jet them rost and rot, in God's insulted name! 





A SONG. 


ee 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE. 


Where is my Native Land? 

Where the East sparkles? 
Where the wide, wooded West 

By the sea darkles? 
Where the soft, sunny South, 

Like a bride glowing, 
Sees the proud sun in state 

To her couch going? 

Where is my Native Land? 


That is my Native 
Where the 2 oe 
Where the wide, wooded West 
By the sea darkles. 
South and the North! alike 
Ye claim my being: 
All races are the same 
To the All-Seeing. 
“Down with the feudal lie ! 
Man is my brother: 
God is my Father, and 
Earth is my Mother. 
The Wortp is my Native Land! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


From the National Era. 
Charity in the Counting-House and 
out of it. 


It’s a desolate place, that suburb of 
Fulton. Ofa cold, dark evening, when 
easterly wind draws down the val- 
adage ihe clouds drift by with a snow 
t now andthen, | know not of a more 
on earth. The long From 
street of Cincinnati, which runs by the 
river side, and sag the gee’ of o 
stream, at length draws close under the 
hills,.and melisinto the single avenue 
which s the thoroughfare of the su- 
burb city of Fulton. In front rolls. the 
turbid Ohio; rise the precipitous 
5, whence clay avalanches forever 
sdiatlosaly slide, pressing houses 
stores hourly forward, forward | 
fate. 
wearily, through the mud of 
thoroughfare, now on planks, 
railway w runs in the 
Street, now on the curb stone 
intended, but never completed 


like form 
glanced amid 





of gold with its fiery “ze: 
t 


crushing onward. 








SL oecrer 


men struggle forever with red-hot ser- 


gas. 
Jt was the same snow spitting evening, 


street. The gloomy night grew darker, 
and still they talked. 

‘I give freely,’ said the younger, but- 
toning bis sack over a somewhat corpu- 
lent person, and drawing himself up with 
an air of satisfaction. ‘For my means, 
Deacon Stiles, I give freely. I know 
the wants of the poor, sir. 1 have visited 
the poor. My wife, your niece, sir does 
nothing but mother them. I give freely, 
but never blindly, Deacon Stiles; never 
blindly.’ 

The elder, who had been sitting, doub- 
led up, with his small, quiet eyes fixed 
upon the stove, suddenly opened those 
eyes to double dimensions, laughed in a 
supernaturally noiseless manner, and 
turning his cud, repeated, ‘Never blindly, 
never blindly, Reuben—freely, | knew it, 
but never blindly’—and he chuckeled a- 
gain, like a spectre.’ 

‘There are men in business,’ said Reu- 
ben, emphatical] dding his head, ‘who 
do as well as I do, and buy real estate 
out of their profits, and who give nothing 
to the suffering. I know the men, I can 
put my finger on them. Others give to 
every beggar; they make beggars. They 
are beggar-breeders, sir. They ought to 
be fined, taxed, to support the paupers 
they bring on us. In this country, Dea- 
con, Stiles, no honest, industrious man 
need want; if he has health, you know, 
of course. Show me.the well man that 
says he is suffering, and 1’ll show you a 
rogue, sir—an imposter, sir—or a lazy, 
drunken vagabond. I know the poor; | 
have been in their houses.’ 

‘Wile,’ said the Deacon, laughing 
through his nose as he spoke, ‘Children 
—Scarlet fever—Measles—Can’t work — 
No tools—Doctor took them.’ 

Reuben’s mind seemed hardly to fol- 
low the argument of which his compan- 
ion gave the heads, so he went back to 
his own experience. 

‘My neighbor, next door here, has a 
theory that a great many can be helped 
best by making them loans, giving them 
credit, andsoon. It’s all nonsense.— 
He makes beggars. Such fellows need 
to be dealt with strictly. Make them 
pay for what they buy; pay cash; that’s 
the way to make them active, thriving, 
prompt.’ 

At this moment the door opened, and 
the same soldier like person that we saw 
coming through the mire of Fulton, en- 
tered, took off his straw hat, bowed stiff- 
%: and asked if ‘the proprietor’ was in. 

euben coming forward as such, the in- 

quiry was made for red flannel. ‘I am 
usually a purchaser from your neighbor,’ 
said Spaulding, ‘but he is closed. I have 
an order, which must be ‘completed to 
morrow noon, or I shall not be entitled 
tomy pay; and [ must work till past 
midnight to complete it.’ As he said this 
his lip trembled, and his eye swam.— 
Reuben turned to present his goodswhen 
the other stopped him, and said, painful- 
ly, it seemed, but resolutely. ‘If I buy 
sir, | cannot pay you till to morrow, 
when I shall receive payment my- 
self.’ 
Reuben looked at the Deacon and smi- 
led. ‘Did notl tell you so? My neigh- 
bor makes beggars, dosen’t he Dea- 
con?’ 

‘Lam no beggar, sir,’ said Spaulding 
half amazed, half angry. 

‘I spoke to this gentleman,’ replied 
Reuben, as he took his- chair again. ‘1 
have no flannel to sell you, my friend.’ 

The stiff bow was repeated, the straw 
hat replaced, and the cashless purchaser 

a out once more into the storm.— 

e tried one or two other stores, but to 
no purpose; so making up his mind to 
come at early dawn, to his usual place 
of purchase, he turned to retrace his steps 
over the desolate path he had so lately 
trodden in vain. . 

‘My neighbor makes ars, ‘repeat- 
ed Rochen, as the doer ehesed. The 
Deacon, who had watched the counten- 
ance, manner, and voice of Spaulding, 
with his half shut eyes, laughed in his 
soul, and said to his companion, in a 
queer, confidential way as though the 
store had been filled with people.— 
‘Wrong, Reuben; honest—works hard— 
geen betier times.’ 

Reuben would have gone into an argu- 
ment to prove that he was right; but the 
Deacon shaking with noiseless mirth, 





me want flannel myself. Cash here.” 
The young tradesman laughed heartily 
at the requiring the rich old Dea- 
con to pay cash, but nevertheless took 
‘the money, and the two soon parted.— 
Reuben returned to listen, over his chops 
and young hyson, to his wife, an account 
of the poor she had been mothering that 
day, while the old man, who lived near 
Columbia, got into his wagon and began 
the perilous journey through the heights 
and depths, the broken pavements and 
Presa , A "Spal _— of the same 

way whic ing was pursui 
on foot. Deacon’ my knew = 0 well 
that Spalding was pursuing it; he knew 
where he lived, -had inquired into his 
yhad sent him, or rather his 
wife, customers; and yet this dismal eve- 
pasty he passed weary walker, 


he looked closely at him, he did 
Not stop, as one might have supposed he 





{gone to the door to sce who is come; 


stopped him with ‘No talk, netalk; minds, 














| gray old continent. 
Round a fireless fireplace stood four | 
shivering children. In their midst, on | 





{from the ship-yard, as he returned from 
| his day’s work at the bagging factory. — 
‘On the bed lay the mother, a new-born 
| infant, and a litte girl with the quinsy. 
| Of the two boys and wo girls, who stood 
| about the fire-builder, but one had on 
| shoes—it was the smallest, not two years 
‘old. A pile of red flannel shirts lay up- 
|on a bureau. The room was clean, and, 
had there been a fire, would have been 
quite cheerful, with its white curtains and | 





| engravings. Over the maniel hung a por- 
jtraitofthe Duke of Wellington. and a- 
bove it, the sword of an English offi- 
cer. 
The fire kindles, goes out again; once 
more it lights up, and the litle solemn 
faces around glisten, and half smile; but 
the wet drops a second time extinguish 
their hopes. ; 

‘li’s too hard on you, John,’ said the 
pale mother, faintly, ‘after yourswelve 
hours’ labor. i! 

‘Make it go yet, mother,’ answered 
John, with a tone that was a perfect.chal- 
lenge to despondency. ‘Father’s had 
many a worse time making a fire in the 
mountains.” 

Hope and perseverance conquer; the 
old chipsslewly catch the blaze; picture 
after picture on the white washed walls 
wakes up and the litle bare toes on the 
bare floor forget to curl with cold any 
longer. The child with the quinsy tries 
to speak her gratitude through her swol- 
len throat; and the mother closed her 
eyes, to thank God. 

There comes a knock at the door.— 
John, who had stood back to give the 
youngest achance, opens it. A muffled 
form is seen —— out a bundle of 
some . kind; a pair of eyes which are 
small, then large, look in at the scene, 
at the just kindled fire, and comprehend 
it all. 

‘Flannel for to night for father. Pay 
to morrow, nextday. Dollar; work to be 
done next week.’ 

John takes the flannel and the dollar 
bill, knowing nothing of what it all means. 
The visiter kisses the little girl that has 


slips something into her hand, and slips 
himselfdown the abrupt hill, over the 
rail track, to the road where his old white 
horse and green wagon are waiting for 
him. No one on earth heard that small 
laugh through the nose, as he turned his 
cud with closed lips, and wiped what he 
thought the snow water out of his eyes. 

‘So father bought his goods, said the 
poor woman, thenkfully, ‘but what ‘the 
dollar means, I* don’t know. t us 
thank God for it though, for there’s pot 
a mouthful in the house bat Jonneain- 
ner. “ 

John was about to say he had his din- 
ner atthe factory: and indeed he has 
eaten his usual chunk of bread—for his 
dinner was always kept till evening, it 
tasted so much better at home—but he 
remembered the dollar, and saved him- 
self from the temptation. He did not 
want to lie, even to give them a meal. 

Little Mora, meanwhile, had run to the 
fire, to see what the strange man had giv- 
en her. [t was a paper of sugar plums 
and candy, with an orange at the bottom 
ofthe bag. *That was for mama; they 
all knew that was for mama, and the 
most delicate morsels of cream candy 
were for poor Kate; they wouldn’t hurt 
her throat one bit. ‘But who could the 
strange man be? There was no end of 
mien In half an hour, the father’s 
step was heard. The dvor opened, the 
children sprang to meet him; he embra- 
ced them with a mournful face; buttheir 
hearts were so bright that their eyes were 
dim, they saw in his countenance reflected 
the joy that sparkled in their own. 

‘And who was it brought you flannel,’ 
said the mother, ‘and what doey,the 
dollar mean.’ ’ 

‘Flannel! dollar!’ cried Ferdinand, 
with amazement. The articles were 
shown him, but there was no end of 
wondering. The cry still was, ‘Who 
could the strange man be.’ 

However, the dollar was used, and 
John ate his dinner in company. 

Long after those merry eyes weie 
closed and those cheerful voices aji@nced; 
Ferdinand was at work. The sick child 
turned and moaned, and he gave itdrink, 
and it, too, slept at length. He beat up 
his wife's pillow, walked the-uneasy in- 
fant to rest, and in the imtervals, and af- 
ter all were lost to this world’s tials, his 
needlo was busy. It was a strange sight, 
doubtless, to any ghosts that flited through 
Fulton that night —thi old soldier of the 
Peninsula making flannel shirts on the 
banks of the Ohio. 

Spalding had: come to America with 
acompetence. He had bought a farm 
in Ohio; had been ruined by Merinosheep 
and endorsements. Giving up every- 
thing, he came to Cincinnati, where he 
knew one man; that man was on his death- 
bed, and could not aid kim. For months | 
he had sought in vain for employment; 
he knew no one; his manner was abrupt, 
his pride strong, and but for some sew- | 
ing which his wife was doing, they might. 
all have starved or begged. When John | 

into the bagging factory, it was +. xe!p; | 
when the wife was prematurely con-— 

fined in the inidst of a contract which she 
had taken, and the pay for which depen- | 
ded on the exact of her work | 
a fied day, all seemed lost. — | 








was a man of resource; as" 
a he had used the needle, and he 
now used it again, 2 : 
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‘if palsy-stricken with the laughter that 
pents of iron, and has entered the city, as | filled him, asan earthquake might some placed before the employer, and, with | 
street afterstreet becomes conscious of 


By noon the next day the shirts were | 


straw hatin hand, the Englishman awai- 
ted his payment—siz cents for each shirt, 
beyond the cost of material. With mi- 


two men, longer in conversation than us-| his knees, a fifth was trying to kindle | croscope eyes the contractor examined 
ual, still sat over the store stove in Main | some wet chips that he had just brought; the stitches; he detected the man’s 
hand 


and. 

*Wont do; 
these ?” ; 

‘My wife part, I part.’ 

‘Thought so; thought so. Can’t have 
them. Poor trash,” replied the store- 
keeper. ‘L’ll give you the cost of the ma- 
terial; not a cent more.’ 

‘My wife is sick; we are starving — 
Take her‘s, they are well made,’ cried 
the unhappy substitute. 

‘Allornone. Cost of material or noth- 
ing. Keep them; find a market if you 
can.’ 

Too proud to chaffer: in debt for the 
flannel; wholly unused to such scenes, 
Spalding took the offer of the human 
vampyre, and, with a heart sick against 
his fellows, and half rebellious against 
his God, turned away. 

He paid the merchant who had trust- 
ed him for mostof his materials. ‘The 
remainder of the money and the rem- 
nant of flannel left from his last piece, he 
laid away until the owner should ap- 

ar. 

And now began a series of sacrifices, 
self-denials, and sufferings, which we 
dare not attempt to describe. Every 
saleable article was sold, exe pt the 
sword and the portrait of Wellington.— 
John’s wages were reserved for rent. 
The money due the strange visiter of the 
snowy night lay in the drawer, but no 
one thought of touchingit. At last, an 
offer was made of some work, if a pecu- 
liar material could be had. Ferdinand 
went to his old friend; he had none; there 
was none, he thought, in town, unless at 
Reuben Small’s. With feet of lead, Fer- 
dinand once again presented himself be- 
fore the man who gave [reely to the poor. 
Reuben remembered the straw hat.— 
Had he cash? No; but he could refer 
to next door to” prove his punctuality, 
Reuben shook his head. The article 
was scarce—was a cash article. 

‘Butl am poor, sir—destitute.’ 

‘Then work.’ 

‘How can I, without material ?’ 

‘Are you a seamstress 2” 

‘My wife is, sir.’ 

‘And you, like alazy vagabond, de- 
pend on your wife, do you, sir!) Leave 
ty store !’ 

Reuben went home, full of virtuous 
indignation, 


wont do. Who made 





How placid falls the fire light over this 
Saxony carpet, these velvet covered 
lounges, these damask curtains; how 
merrily it dances in the tall pier glasses ; 
how roguish!y it opens for an instant the 
beauitiog of that lnedengpe by Whiuridge, 
then plunges it in darkness again, .an 
laughs at you from the engraving afier 
Toniers, or glooms from the copy of 
Rembrandt. The silent centre table is 
heaped with the soul heard voices of the 
dead--Milton, Dante, Southey--how 
strange they must feel in their suits of 
gold and morocco, A little woman sits 
by the gate, rocking anxiously. She 
shades her face with a paper. Perhaps 
it’s the National Era? No: she’s a 
kind litle woman, and mothers the poor, 
but she hates anti-slavery. She has an 
uncle, a rich uncle, in Louisiana. The 
negroes she feels sorry for, but what busi- 
ness has the North to meddle with Sla- 
very? She would like to have that ques- 
tion answered: She gives a dollara 
month tosend King James's translation 
to Rome; but what has Ohio to do with 
slavery ? 

The outer door opens: there is a 
scrubbing and grunting—a knocking of 
feet, clearing of throats, and blowing of 
noses, and the little woman rocks more 
and more nervously. Then Reuben en- 
ters. ‘Ob! Mr. Small,’ says the litle 
wife, hurriedly—‘I’ve heard of such a 
case! such a case!’ 

Reuben had that day—it was just a 
week afier Spalding last saw him—giv- 
en five dollars to the agent of the Pro- 
testant Society, ani something almost 
of a frown crossed his brow at this 
threatetied attack on his pocket; how- 
ever, it might have been a wrinkle of 
fice light. 

‘The Thompson’s that had’nt a pillow 
ease in the house, wasa’t nothing to it,’ 
said Mrs. Small. ‘The Brown’s case 
was asad one,’ she continued ; ‘no tea, 
no sugar, for an age ; but this is real star- 
vation, Reuben—-positive starving to 
death! You must go with me to mor- 
row morning and see it. We'll have the 
carriage, and go after breakfast, and you 
can be back by eleven.’ 

‘Where is it? Where would you take 
me, my love? I’m aman of business— 
remember, Mrs. Small, a man of busi- 
ness.” 

‘But you must go, Reuben; you must 
go. Uncle Stiles, who told me about it, 
said you must go, he wished you to 


‘Ah! well, my love, well! Deacon 
Stiles, well! If he desires it, of course. 
I respect the Deacon, Mrs. Small. But 
how comes he to know any thing of the 
poor ? Does he visit the poor? He’sa 
tich man, a fine man, Uncle Stiles; but 
alittle careful, | think, my love—a little 
close; hardly gives like some of us,’ and 
Reuben laughed happily. He thought 
partly of his own free giving, and partly 

property of his 


it to Spalding’s with the flannel, had been 
rheumatism 


tied to his bed by rhe 3 per 
that hunt in the oe de kee 


g | tripple death 


ker’s house had some hand in it. How- 
ever, on the morning of the day we now 
write of, he had got out again, and, on 
his way to town had called at the same 
house, with some work he had trum 
up, to pay for the dollar he had given 
them. He knocked at the door; no one 
came. A second and third knock were 
unanswered. He ventured to lift the 
latch and enter, 

It was a bright morning, but the cur- 
tains of the litle apartment were all 
drawn, and at first he could see nothing. 
Then came to his eyes a bed, and by it 
were kneeling some sobbing children.— 
What was on the bed? He could not 
see. Hedrew nearer. A sheet covered 
the whole surface of the shuck mautrass. 
With pious hands gently he folded it 
down; three forms, cold as the ize on the 
threshold, lay there side by side—a mo- 
ther, an infant, and a litle girl of five or 
six years old—all so wasted that it was 
terrible to look upon their hungry faces. 
Shuddering the old man turned back the 
shroud. He looked atthe kneeling chil- 
dren, who had at last noticed him.— 
They shook with cold; the skin around 
their temples was half transparent; their 
eyes seemed phosphoric in the twi- 
light. 

‘Did you bring us some bread?’ said 
liule Mora. 

The whole hideous trath—which he 
had held from him, afraid to think it— 
came like a blow upon the old man’s 
heart. Faint and staggering, he hasten- 
ed to the nearest store—scandalizing ald 
Mrs. Strong, who saw him issue from the 
door and told all her neighbors, for twen- 
ty four hours, how Deacon Stiles, of Co- 
lumbia had been up drinking with the 
lazy fellow Spalding. 

He bought some food, begged some 
fire wood, caught the first woman he 
knew by the arm, and dragged her with 
him; and when the widowed soldier, 
haggard and heavy eyed, opened his 
door with his arm tull of ship yard chips, 
he found a fire blazing on the hearth,a 
pot simmering over it, the pale faced 
children nestling in its blaze, and the 
Deacon doling out to them very small 
mouthfuls of very dry bread, bidding them 
be careful to eat slow, and ‘masticate 
thoroughly’—a direction which resulted 
mainly in opening their sunken eyes till 
they looked like four dwarf spectres. 

A few questions identified the present 
helper with the friend of the snowy night. 
Little Mora, indeed, had whispered 
twenty times that it was he. A few 
words explained the misery of the En- 
glishman. The sale of the shirts for 
their cost; the necessity of paying their 
rent with John’s earnings—for while the 
wife was sick they could not move, the 
last disappointment at Reuben Small’s ; 
the short and shorter allowance of food, 
dwindled to nothing ; his constant auten- 
dance for a forty eight hours by the 

» which had taken away 
even the fragment of a meal and the 
semblance of a fire—these things were 
soontold. . 

As the husband and father closed his 
melancholy tale, he rose, went to the 
drawer, and brought to the Deacon the 
remnant of flannel and the price of what 
he had used, telling him what it was.— 
The old man sprang from his chair, 
upsetting the table, with the pitcher of 
milk and the loaf of bread, and dropping 
from his lap the morsels he had been 
cutting with his jack knife. 

‘Great God! and you have been star- 
ving with this money in the house !’ 

‘it was not mine,’ said the soldier, 
quietly. 

The next morning, the comfortable lit- 
tle one-horse waggon owned by Mr. 
Small was floundering on its way to Ful- 
ton, every mud hole bringing a maledic- 
tion half way up Reuben’s throat. He 
wished the Common Council, and Dea- 
con Stiles and all folks whe were fools 
enough to starve, just Where Uiey belong: 
ed. When he got to the turnpike, his 
soul grow smoziner, but presently came 
the jocoinotive, that demon to the eyes 
of uorse-flesh, and the unhappy man was 
forced to scramble out into the mire, and 
wrestle with his terrified beast, until, 
from hip to ankle, he was a real estate 
owner in ‘that detestable town of Fulton.’ 
In what state of mind, therefore, he drew 
néar the end of his journey, may be im- 
agined. 

Atlength, they reached the point where 
the Deacon had told them to stop. The 
horse was hitched, the hill climbed, the 
house recognized by the black crape on 
the larch, the latch lifted, and Reuben 
stood in that dwelling which might never 
have been visited by Death, had he but 
asked a few kind questions of the man 
whose wife was a seamstress, or been 
willing 10 take his neighbor's assurance 
that a poor man might be trusted—an as- 
surance he would have takev in a mo- 
ment, had @ country merchant been the 
customer. 

On the bed, the only resting place, 
were the two coffins; from the one, the 
wasted features of mother and babe, from 
the other, the sunken eyes of little Kate, 














ke of woes that few know on earth. — 

he other children, decently clad, but 

still shrunk and pinched from the cold 

and famine they had gone through, sat 

upon a bench by the bed side—the fath- 
er had gone for the clergyman. 

Reuben, whose heart was a kind one, 
felt strangely troubled, as he looked upon 
the reality of starvation—a thing, as he 
had always thought and said, unknown to 
Cincinnati, where all is so abundant and 
so cheap.* He wrned to the Deacon, 
and asked the particulars of the scene he! 
witnessed 


‘Father,’ said the old man, ‘soldier ; 





we 





sooner die.’ 

‘A soldier,’ said Reuben, ‘did I ever 
see him ?” 

‘Be in presently ;’ and something like 
the usual silent laugh shook the Deacon’s 
breast. Then he went on, ‘wife sewed; 
boy in bagging factory, never ran in 
debt, no debts, no debis ; wife sick; lit- 
ule girl sick too; father sewed’—Reuben 
grew uneasy—‘all day, all night; cook- 
ed; sewed. Was cheated; old Stump, 
clothes-man, you know him—cheated 
out of all his work and her work on sev- 
en dozen red flannel shirts.” As the 
Deacon grew warmer, he spoke louder 
and more like other men. ‘Yes, sir,’ 
and he opened his eyes on the Main 
street dealer, whose gaze was now onthe 
still coffins, now on the hollow-cheeked 
children, ‘the making of seven dozen red 
flannel shirts were they cheated out of.’ 
The red of the flannel seemed reflected 
inthe cheeks of Reuben. ‘Then they 
began to starve,’ continued the speaker ; 
‘the sick felt it most; they sold all to the 
bed, that portrait of Wellington, that 
sword, which this man had used under 
the eye of Wellington. More work was 
offered ; a rare material was needed ; the 
only manhearme Reuben’—for Reu- 
ben had risen and gone to the window— 
‘the only man who had that material 
would not trust him, though he offered 
the best references.’ 

‘Cruel wretch,’ cried Mrs. Small. 

‘Yes, cruel,’ said her uncle, ‘through 
his thoughilessness, through his theory 
that charity was not to be given by trust- 
ing, by loaning in the way of business, at 
the counting-house.’ 

‘And did they starve ?’ cried Reuben, 
turning, with tears running down his 
checks, afier a fashion that made _ his 
wife admire him more than ever. ‘Did 
they indeed starve ?’ 

‘They had money in the house,’ con- 
tinued the Deacon, ‘but it was not theirs; 
they would not use it. They lived on 
corn meal; they picked up bones and 
boiled them ; but, starving on such things 
dried up the mother’s milk; the child 
died; the mother’s heart sank, broke ; 
she could eat nothing they could buy 
withthe few cents they earned now and 
then, her stomach rejected it—she died ; 
the litle girl, with the quinsy, had no 
medicine, no food, no warmth, no moth- 
er, and she died, too. You may say 
yourself, Reuben, if they starved or not.’ 

‘And Lam their murderer,’ cried the 
conscience-stricken man, pressing his 
hot head against the wall, as if to crush 
the thought that haunted him. 

‘No, Reuben,’ said the old man, kind- 
ly, ‘you are not their murderer; but 
neither are you what dos might have 
been—their saviour. God put it in your 
power to save them, but you did not 
dream that a counting-room, that cloth- 
selling, might be made the field and the 
means of such wonders. You had not 
learned that the best sphere. of charity is 
our daily walk in life.” 

Just then, the father and the minister, 
came in; the neighbors gathered; the 
service proceeded: the broken-hearted 
family gathered around the coffins, and 
gave the last look ; but¢heir hearts, much 
as they suffered, did not suffer as his did 
that day, when the clods fell on the vic- 
tims of want, for their consciences. were 
unclouded. J. H. P. 


* Lest our readers should think with him, we 
would say, that one case, at least, has occured in 
Cincinnati this year, in which both parents starved 
to death; they were English, and left several very 
fine children. Our story is, in all its features, 
drawn from facts within our own knowledge. 
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OHIO, 

New Garden; David L, Galbreath, and I. 
Johnson, 
Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 
Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 
Canfield ; John Wetmore. 
Lowellville; John Bissell. 
Youngstown; J. S. Johnson. 
New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 
Selma; ‘Thomas Swayne. 
Springboro; Ira Thomas. 

arveysburg; V. Nicholson. 
Oakland; Elizdbeth Brooke. 
Chagrin Falls; S. Dickenson. 
Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 
Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 
Bumlysburg; Alex. Glenn. 
Farmington; Willard Curtis. 
Bath; J. B. Lambert. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 
Wilkesville; Hannah T. Thomas, 
Southington; Caleb Greene. 
Mt. Union; Joseph Barnaby, 
Ley 4 ty Cope. 

ich ; Jerome Hurlbart, Elij ¥ 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. ee 
Chester“ Roads; Adam Sanders. 
Painesville; F. MeGrew. 
Franklin Mills; Isaae Russell, 
Granger; L. Hill. ; 
Hartford; G. W. Bushnell, and Wr. 
J. Bright. 
Garrettsville; A: Joiner. 
Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whit- 


ore. 

Achor Town; A. G. Richardson 
INDIANA. 

Winchester; Clarkson Pucket, 

Economy ; Ira C. Maulsby. 

Penn ; John L. Michner. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh; H. Vashon. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
Peltons splendid outline Baldwin's 


ronouncin raphieal ze 
NNaylors Siem "caching omg 
for sale by J. Hambleton of this e 
is also prepared to give instruction to elas- 
ses, or to individuals who wish to qualify 
the science ‘of 











man of property; ruined ; no work ; knew| C 








themselves for Geo- 
in aceording to new, » and 
where tried) u system. 
Address by tor Salem, Col., 
0, O, Oct. 6th, 1848, 
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